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Week Ending Friday, September 19, 1997 


Proclamation 7019—National Week 
of Food Recovery, 1997 


September 12, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The American people are blessed with rich 
natural resources and an agricultural sector 
that is the most efficient and productive in 
the world. It is a tragic reality, however, that 
in this land of plenty, many of our fellow 
Americans still go hungry each day. This sta- 
tistic becomes even more heartbreaking 
when we realize that about 27 percent of the 
estimated 356 billion pounds of food that 
America produces each year goes to waste 
at the retail, wholesale, and consumer levels. 

Most of this loss occurs in the commercial 
food chain, as food travels from farms to 
wholesale markets, manufacturers, super- 
markets, company cafeterias, and _ res- 
taurants, and much of it is recoverable. 
Whether it be day-old bread at a bakery or 
an extra pan of lasagna not served by a res- 
taurant or cafeteria, a significant amount of 
this food is perfectly edible and wholesome. 
Throwing away such food is an intolerable 
loss, because it both denies hungry Ameri- 
cans a vital source of nourishment and wastes 
precious resources. Municipalities across the 
country currently spend about $1 billion a 
year in tax dollars to dispose of excess food. 

There is a growing national movement to 
recover this food and distribute it to Ameri- 
cans in need. This movement, led by non- 
profit groups and energized by new efforts 
at the Department of Agriculture, is making 
a noticeable difference in the amount of edi- 
ble excess food that is finding its way to hun- 
gry people rather than ending up in 
dumpsters. 

Every sector of our society—from individ- 
uals to large institutions—can do more to 
glean and recover excess food. Every person 





can have an impact. Individuals can donate 
canned and boxed goods to food drives; they 
can give their time and money to food recov- 
ery organizations; they can even encourage 
the places where they work—and the busi- 
nesses they patronize—to get involved in this 
movement. 

Food recovery efforts will never replace 
a strong Federal safety net that includes such 
critical programs as the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram; the Special Supplemental Nutrition 
Program for Women, Infants and Children; 
the National School Lunch and School 
Breakfast Programs; and nutrition education 
efforts. However, extra food, provided 
through food recovery, can serve as a vital 
supplement to the diets of millions of Ameri- 
cans in need. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim September 14 through 
September 20, 1997, as National Week of 
Food Recovery, to be held in conjunction 
with the National Summit on Food Recovery. 
I call on all Americans to observe this week 
by actively participating in and supporting ef- 
forts to recover food for distribution to hun- 
gry Americans. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
9:04 a.m., September 16, 1997] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on September 17. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 
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Proclamation 7020—National 
Hispanic Heritage Month, 1997 
September 12, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Throughout our history, America’s prom- 
ise of individual freedom and opportunity has 
drawn millions upon millions of immigrants 
from across the globe. As these newcomers 
arrived, they gradually wove their own tradi- 
tions into the tapestry of our Nation’s culture 
and society. The world’s economy is becom- 
ing ever more interdependent and competi- 
tive, and these changes and others brought 
on by the revolution in communication tech- 
nologies are lowering many of the old bar- 
riers to economic, cultural, and intellectual 
exchange among nations. In this new global 
community, we benefit greatly from the con- 
tributions that Hispanic Americans bring to 
our economy and our society. 


As the youngest and fastest-growing seg- 
ment of our population, Hispanic Americans 
are an increasingly vital part of our economy. 
In the first 3 years of our Administration, 


more than 220,000 Hispanic-American- 
owned businesses were created, and in re- 
cent years the number of companies owned 
by Hispanic women, in particular, has grown 
at three times the overall rate of business 
growth. Our citizens with roots in South and 
Central America, the Caribbean, and Spain 
have inherited an entrepreneurial spirit and 
an intense work ethic that have helped ener- 
gize the strongest American economy in a 
generation. The new head of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Aida Alvarez, is a sym- 
bol of that spirit and its importance to Amer- 
ica. Along with Secretary of Energy Federico 
Pefia, Under Secretary of Agriculture I. 
Miley Gonzales, and Ambassador Bill Rich- 
ardson, the United States Representative to 
the United Nations, Administrator Alvarez 
reflects my Administration’s continuing com- 
mitment to bring highly qualified Hispanic 
Americans into the highest levels of Govern- 
ment. 

Our Hispanic citizens also are vital to 
America’s success in expanding trade and de- 
veloping closer ties with nations throughout 
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the Western Hemisphere. Sharing a rich cul- 
tural and linguistic heritage with Hispanic 
Americans, these nations are already among 
our closest trading partners, and we hope to 
further expand our relationships with them 
at the Summit of the Americas next March. 

The contributions of Hispanic Americans 
to the life of our Nation are much more than 
economic. Their strong commitment to fam- 
ily, community, and country sets a shining 
example for all our people. Generations of 
Hispanic Americans have served and sac- 
rificed in America’s Armed Forces to defend 
liberty and advance democracy throughout 
the world. And Hispanic culture continues 
to deeply enrich our social, intellectual, and 
artistic life. 

To meet the challenges of the 21st century, 
we must create a society that offers oppor- 
tunity to all Americans, requires responsibil- 
ity from all Americans, and nurtures a com- 
munity of all Americans. Hispanic Americans 
throughout our country are working to build 
such a society. To honor them for their dedi- 
cation to this endeavor and for their many 
contributions to our Nation and our culture, 
the Congress, by Public Law 100-402, has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue annually a proclamation designating 
September 15 through October 15 as “Na- 
tional Hispanic Heritage Month.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim September 15 through 
October 15, 1997, as National Hispanic Her- 
itage Month. I call upon all government offi- 
cials, educators, and the people of the United 
States to honor this observance with appro- 
priate programs, ceremonies, and activities, 
and I encourage all Americans to rededicate 
themselves to the pursuit of equality. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with Office of the Federal Register, 9:04 
a.m., September 16, 1997] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on September 17. This item was 
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not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 


Memorandum on Trade Sanctions 


September 12, 1997 


Presidential Determination No. 97-32 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Subject: Extension of the Exercise of Certain 
Authorities Under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act 


Under section 101(b) of Public Law 95- 
293 (91 Stat. 1625; 50 U.S.C. App. 5(b) note), 
and a previous determination made by me 
on August 27, 1996 (61 Fed. Reg. 46529), 
the exercise of certain authorities under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act is scheduled 
to terminate on September 14, 1997. 
I hereby determine that the extension for 
1 year of the exercise of those authorities 
with respect to the applicable countries is in 
the national interest of the United States. 
Therefore, pursuant to the authority vest- 
ed in me by section 101(b) of Public Law 
95-223, I extend for 1 year, until September 
14, 1998, the exercise of those authorities 
with respect to countries affected by: 
(1) the Foreign Assets Control Regula- 
tions, 31 CFR Part 500; 

(2) the Transaction Control Regulations, 
31 CFR Part 505; and 

(3) the Cuban Assets Control Regula- 
tions, 31 CFR Part 515. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to publish this determina- 
tion in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


The President’s Radio Address 
September 13, 1997 


Good morning. America has had a summer 
of significant achievement, as we are working 
to protect our values and prepare our people 
for the 21st century. The balanced budget 
shows what we can do when we put aside 
partisanship and work for the public interest 
and our children’s future. But America can’t 
rest. One of the most important things we 
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can do in the next phase of our progress is 
to pass long-overdue campaign finance re- 
form. 

Since I became President, I’ve worked 
hard to reform the political system to meet 
the challenges of today and tomorrow. I've 
acted within my executive authority to limit 
the ability of important executive branch ap- 
pointees to work for foreign governments 
when they leave office. I’ve worked with 
Congress to reduce the size of Government 
to its lowest level since President Kennedy 
was here and to pass sweeping lobby reform, 
limiting gifts from lobbyists to lawmakers. 
We've also gotten the line item veto so the 
President can cancel wasteful spending, but 
we haven't succeeded in reforming the cam- 
paign finance laws, though we've been trying 
for nearly 5 years. 

The campaign finance system we have 
now, which is over 20 years old, has simply 
been overwhelmed by the rising cost of cam- 
paigns, largely advertising and other commu- 
nication costs, and the flood of campaign 
cash required to meet those costs. The 
amount of money raised by both political par- 
ties. now doubles every 4 years. And the can- 
didates themselves are caught up in a fund- 
raising arms race, spending more and more 
time raising more and more money, which 
is bound to raise more questions in the 
public’s mind. The campaign system is bro- 
ken, and every one of us must take respon- 
sibility for fixing it. 

I’m doing what I can within the executive 
branch. I’ve asked our Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to require media outlets 
to provide candidates with free air time, es- 
pecially TV air time, which will reduce the 
need for more campaign money. I’ve also 
asked the Federal Election Commission to 
ban the large soft-money contributions to po- 
litical parties from corporations, unions, and 
wealthy individuals. And the Justice Depart- 
ment has indicated it will go to court, when 
appropriate, to defend the constitutionality 
of limited campaign spending. 

But there is no substitute for strong, bipar- 
tisan campaign finance reform legislation 
passed by the Congress. I proposed such re- 
form when I ran for President, and I have 
backed reform legislation every year since 
then. And in every single year, reform has 
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been blocked in the Congress by a filibuster 
in the United States Senate, a procedure by 
which only 41 of the 100 Senators can stop 
a bill from coming to a vote. Now the special 
interests and their allies in Congress are 
poised to strike again, waiting to quietly 
smother reform with another filibuster. But 
this year they won’t get away with it, at least 
quietly, because Senators John McCain, a 
Republican, and Russ Feingold, a Democrat, 
have pledged to bring their reform legislation 
to a vote in the Senate this month, and all 
America will be watching. 

On Thursday, all 45 Democratic Sen- 
ators—every single Democrat in the Sen- 
ate—wrote to the Senate leadership in sup- 
port. I’m very proud of them. I’m also proud 
that citizens’ groups, spurred by business ex- 
ecutives and civic leaders, have gathered one 
million signatures on a petition to Congress 
advocating campaign finance reform. I’m 
grateful to Presidents Ford and Carter and 
Bush, all of whom have called for reform. 
They are being joined by dozens of former 
lawmakers. And the American public clearly 
wants action. 

This is a time of testing for Members of 
the United States Senate. The opponents of 
reform are gearing up to keep it from coming 
to a vote at all. Let’s be clear: A vote to fili- 
buster campaign reform is a vote to keep spe- 
cial interest money and kill reform; a vote 
to filibuster is a vote for the status quo. A 
Senator who votes “yes” on a filibuster is vot- 
ing “yes” to soft money and “yes” to keep 
the cost of campaigns exploding and “no” on 
reform. That vote will be hard to explain to 
the American people. 

This year, despite all the odds, we've got 
the best chance in a generation for reform. 
Throughout our history, the American peo- 
ple have overcome the resistance of en- 
trenched interests to expand our democracy 
and to keep it strong in changing times. Let's 
make this autumn a season of reform in our 
campaign finance laws. 

Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 6:36 p.m. on 
September 12 in the Roosevelt Room at the White 
House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on September 
13. 
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Remarks at a Congressional Black 
Caucus Foundation Gala 
September 13, 1997 


Thank you. Thank you very much. Con- 
gresswoman Waters, every time you get up 
to speak I’m always all ears. When you intro- 
duce me, I’m certainly all ears. I'm never 
quite sure what you're going to say—{laugh- 
ter|—but I’m absolutely sure you will say 
what you think. Maxine Waters is my kind 
of public official. I’ve been to her district sev- 
eral times with her. She knows the people 
in the street, the people on the comers. She 
cares about the people that other people for- 
get. Her district is the first one where I met 
young men who had been in gangs, who were 
walking the streets with her to save the lives 
of other young people. That’s the kind of 
thing she’s done, and America owes Maxine 
Waters a debt of gratitude, and I thank her. 

I want to congratulate Congressman 
Clyburn and LeBaron Taylor and all of you 
who are responsible for this event tonight. 
I was glad to be here, too, with Congressman 
Gephardt and with all the distinguished 
members of the audience. 1 see Kweisi 
Mfume there and Mrs. King and Mayor 
Barry, Dr. Height. Reverend Jackson, I’m al- 
ways glad to see you. And I think I speak 
for many of us here when we say that you 
and your family and your mother are in our 
prayers, sir. God bless you. And thank you 
for the magnificent job you did leading, along 
with Secretary Slater, the American delega- 
tion to the African economic summit in 
Zimbabwe. 

Let me also congratulate the award win- 
ners: Major Owens and Eva Clayton, Bill 
Lucy and Danny Bakewell, Laura Murphy 
and William Brooks, Myrlie Evers-Williams, 
Coretta Scott King, the late Dr. Betty 
Shabazz, and my good friend, the chairman 
of our racial reconciliation advisory board, 
Dr. John Hope Franklin. 

And finally, let me say one other word of 
introduction. One of your members is not 
here tonight because he had to go home to 
dedicate his new cathedral. But I want to 
wish Congressman Floyd Flake well as he 
leaves the United States Congress and goes 
home to his mission, where his heart is. Floyd 
Flake, in his church, has helped to start 11 
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businesses, employing hundreds of people in 
inner-city neighborhoods who would not 
have jobs otherwise. That’s the sort of part- 
nership I'd like to see us make with African- 
American churches all across the United 
States of America, so everybody who wants 
a job has one. So, even though he’s going 
home, I want him to be a model that all of 
us here in Washington can continue to fol- 
low. 

I want to say one serious thing. If you don’t 
remember anything else tonight, remember 
this one sentence: I am profoundly grateful 
to the Congressional Black Caucus for mak- 
ing a dream of a lifetime come true; I am 
the opening act for James Brown. [Laughter] 
In one of James Brown’s songs he says, “I 
don’t want nobody to give me nothing. Just 
open up the door. I'll get it myself.” I think 
that’s the motto of the CBC. And for 4% 
years, we've been working together to open 
up those doors. 

Today we see the results: unemployment 
below 5 percent, lowest African-American 
unemployment in 24 years; 13 million new 
jobs; family incomes up, African-American 
family income is up $3,000 in 3 years; the 
lowest poverty rate among African-Ameri- 
cans ever recorded; violent crime down 5 
years in a row; record drops in welfare. That 
is the progress that I could not have possibly 
made if it had not been for the support of 
the Congressional Black Caucus, and I thank 
you very much for that. 

And let me say that progress should spur 
us on, for there is still too much poverty, still 
too much lack of economic and educational 
opportunity. There is still too much discrimi- 
nation. There is too much to do. And I come 
here today to say that, down to the last day 
of my Presidency, I will be there with you, 
working with you, fighting for a tomorrow 
that we can all share together. 

I also want to thank the members of my 
administration who are here. Many have 
been noticed, but I'd like to say a special 
word of thanks to all the African-Americans 
who work in the White House. And to Bob 
Nash, Goody Marshall, Ben Johnson, Minyon 
Moore, Terry Edmonds, Ann Walker, Tracey 
Thornton, and Andy Blocker—I know 
they're here—there may be more. But I want 
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to thank them for helping me to be a better 
President. 

I also want to thank the CBC for its strong 
support of the man who will be the next As- 
sistant Attorney General for Civil Rights, Bill 
Lee. He’s here tonight, and I thank you for 
sticking by him. For much of his career, Bill 
Lee’s been a civil rights lawyer with the 
NAACP Legal Defense Fund. He was not 
born into a position of leadership. Instead, 
he’s a Chinese-American who worked his way 
out of poverty in Harlem to become a na- 
tional leader in the fight for social justice. 
We need your support to ensure his con- 
firmation. He will do a magnificent job. 

I also want to ask your support for the man 
whom I nominated this week to be the next 
Surgeon General and Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Dr. David Satcher. 

Finally, let me say, as the Congress comes 
back after its recess, I ask for your support 
to get from this Congress the money that was 
promised for the priorities we fought so hard 
for in the balanced budget agreement: the 
largest increase in aid to education since 
1965, the biggest increase opening the doors 
to college for all—and aid to college—since 
1945, and the biggest increase in health care 
for poor people and children since 1965. 
Now we've got to make good on the promises 
of that agreement, and I need your help to 
do that. 

Finally, let me say that as we approach a 
new millennium, we must decide that we can 
never be what we ought to be unless we get 
there together. I was, just the other day, at 
American University in Washington. There 
are students from 140 different national and 
ethnic groups at American University. We 
don’t have time for, or room for, discrimina- 
tion. And we can no longer ignore the unfin- 
ished business of our past. We cannot con- 
tinue to grow economically as long as there’s 
a single soul in this country who needs a good 
quality education who can’t get it and who 
is denied access to a job for which he or she 
is plainly qualified. We cannot do that. 

And we have to decide, as a country, that 
we can’t afford our past baggage or our 
present blinders. We've got to embrace a fu- 
ture in which we're all going forward to- 
gether. Look around this room tonight. You 
are the future of America. Your children and 
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grandchildren are the future of America. And 
we are going to have the most exciting future 
that this country has ever had if we just make 
up our mind to make sure everybody has a 
chance to walk through that door together. 

I ask your support for Dr. John Hope 
Franklin and Judy Winston. I thank you for 
the national town hall meeting on race rela- 
tions in the new millennium that you held. 
I ask you to remember this: Everybody who 
gets to serve in Congress, certainly someone 
who gets to serve as President, has had a 
chance—all those folks—we’ve had our 
chance to live our dreams, but there’s still 
a lot of people our age that were denied that 
chance. There are huge numbers of people 
our parents’ age who never had that chance. 
We should promise that there will be no one 
our children’s age who will be denied that 
chance to walk through the door of their 
dreams. That is our mission, and I promise 
to pursue it with you hand in hand until my 
last day as your President. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9 p.m. at Union 
Station. In his remarks, he referred to Rep. Max- 
ine Waters, chair, Congressional Black Caucus 
Foundation; LeBaron Taylor, chair, Congressional 
Black Caucus Foundation; Kweisi Mfume, presi- 
dent, and Myrlie Evers-Williams, chair, board of 
directors, NAACP; Coretta Scott King, founder, 
Martin Luther King Center for Nonviolent Social 
Change, Inc.; Mayor Marion Barry of Washington, 
DC; Dorothy Height; president and chief execu- 
tive officer, National Council of Negro Women; 
civil rights leader Jesse Jackson; William Lucy, 
international secretary and treasurer, American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees; Danny J. Bakewell, chair, The Bakewell 
Company; Laura W. Murphy, director, American 
Civil Liberties Union, Washington, DC, office; 
William Brooks, vice president of corporate af- 
fairs, General Motors; the late Betty Shabazz, di- 
rector, institutional advancement and public rela- 
tions, Medgar Evers College City University of 
New York; entertainer James Brown, who per- 
formed at the gala; and John Hope Franklin, 
Chair, and Judith A. Winston, Executive Director, 
President's Advisory Board on Race. 
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Remarks to the Service Employees 
International Union 


September 15, 1997 


Thank you very much. Thank you. This is 
a pretty good way to start off the week. 
[Laughter] 

You know, I’m getting up in years now, 
and—{laughter|—every day I start a little 
slower, it seems like, and I always need kind 
of a jolt of energy. I may be dancing by the 
time I get back to the White House. This 
may be the afternoon of my first 5-mile run 
since the accident. 

It’s great to see you, and I thank Andy 
for that remarkable introduction and for his 
remarks and his passionate commitment. I 
thank your executive vice presidents who are 
up here on the stage with me, and all the 
rest of you for inviting me here. 

We have a large number of people from 
the White House who have come here today. 
I think I should mention at least two of them. 
One is a gift you gave me or a theft I accom- 
plished—{laughter|—but Karen Tramontano 
is doing a magnificent job. I also would like 
to note that the Assistant to the President 
and Director of Public Liaison used to work 
with you at the Labor Department, Maria 
Echaveste, and she is also doing a great job, 
and she’s here with me. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am delighted to 
be here and delighted to see all of you, wish- 
ing I had one of those purple T-shirts to jog 
in. [Laughter} I'll get one before I leave. The 
SEIU—better not do that or it will be a story. 
[Laughter] The SEIU is leading the way for 
better wages, safer workplaces, more full- 
time jobs, and a brighter future for our work- 
ing families. There’s new life, new energy, 
new creativity in the labor movement in 
America, and a lot of it began right here with 
you, and I thank you for it. Because of your 
leadership in the workplace and your involve- 
ment in the political process, not just you 
but America is also back. I've come here 
today to thank you for what you've done, not 
simply for me and our administration but for 
the people of the United States, to strength- 
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en our families and to strengthen our econ- 
omy and to strengthen our future. 

I also want to talk to you about what we 
can do now to strengthen America’s health 
care system and especially to talk about what 
we have to do to reduce fraud in the Medi- 
care program so that it can serve America 
well into the 21st century. 

We've come a long way from 6 years ago 
when I announced my candidacy for Presi- 
dent. Then, I said that I had a simple mission 
for America in the 21st century. I wanted 
to keep the American dream alive for every 
person responsible enough to work for it. I 
wanted to make sure that America would 
continue to be the world’s strongest force for 
peace and freedom and prosperity, and I 
wanted to make sure that we could bring our 
people together across all the lines that di- 
vide us amid increasing diversity into one 
America—our oldest and most enduring val- 
ues—opportunity for all, responsibility from 
all, a community of all Americans leading the 
world toward peace and freedom and pros- 
perity. 

We began with a bold new economic 
course that focused on three things: shrink- 
ing the deficit; selling more American prod- 
ucts and services around the world; and in- 
vesting in our people, in the capacity of all 
of our people, and being determined to leave 
no one behind. We also put a special effort 
on depressed communities. We had an ag- 
gressive anticrime strategy to try to bring the 
crime rate down by putting more police offi- 
cers on the street and keeping more kids out 
of trouble, taking assault weapons off the 
street, keeping handguns out of the hands 
of people with a criminal or a serious mental 
health history. 

We had an aggressive effort to help move 
people from welfare to work. Now, 6 years 
later from the time I started, almost 5 years 
from the time I became President, we see 
the results: nearly 13 million new jobs, unem- 
ployment less than 5 percent, poverty down, 
the biggest drop in welfare rolls in history, 
dramatic drops in the crime rate year after 
year. 

Maybe even more importantly, about mid- 
way through my first term, after decades of 
working harder and harder for lower wages, 
never keeping up with inflation, millions of 
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Americans are finally beginning to see a rise 
in their paychecks. And it’s about time. 

Incomes of American families have aver- 
aged an increase of $1,600 since the begin- 
ning of our administration, but it’s getting 
better over time because of three things. 
First of all, with your help last year, we raised 
the minimum wage because no hard-working 
parent should have to try to raise a child on 
$4.25 an hour. 

Secondly, we more than doubled the 
earned-income tax credit in the economic 
program of 1993, which is worth, on average, 
over $1,000 a year in lower taxes to a family 
of four with an income of under $30,000 a 
year if they have a couple of children. 

And thirdly, the children’s tax credit, 
which was just adopted—and adopted to 
cover those young public employees that 
start out, and may be eligible for, the earned- 
income tax credit, too—will be worth another 
$500 a child to working families throughout 
this country. 

These three things together are going to 
have a huge impact on the family incomes, 
particularly of people, let’s say, in the bottom 
40 percent of the income brackets in the 
United States. 

From 1945 until the mid-seventies, all of 
us grew together. From the mid-seventies to 
the early nineties, our economy continued to 
grow, but because of inflation, because of 
foreign competition, because of all the re- 
structuring going on in the American econ- 
omy, we began to grow apart. Now we can 
grow together again. And I know that’s what 
you want, and that’s what I want. We've got 
to grow, and grow together. And that means 
we can’t rest, because even though this is 
a time of extraordinary achievement and jus- 
tifiable optimism for our country, we have 
to keep going until every single American can 
reap the rewards of a growing economy, and 
we're not there yet. 

In the last budget bill, for the first time 
ever, we had so much increased aid to help 
people go to college or send their children 
to college—the biggest increase in 50 years 
since the GI bill—we can now honestly say 
we have now opened the doors of college 
education to all. But people have to walk 
through them in order to get the training 
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they need to get the incomes that they want 
for themselves and their children. 

We also are in the middle of a continuing 
struggle to secure the investments in the 
budget agreement for our schools and also 
to embrace in that notion that we ought to 
have high national standards of academic ex- 
cellence, which should apply to all of our 
children in all of our school districts—not 
Federal Government standards, national 
standards that should apply to all of our chil- 
dren. 

We also have to pass sweeping legislation 
designed to continue this effort to keep to- 
bacco out of the hands of our young children. 

And we have to continue to grow the econ- 
omy. There are some specific things in this 
budget agreement that are very important, 
designed to go right to the heart of the poor- 
est communities in urban and rural America: 
doubling the number of community develop- 
ment banks that make loans to people in 
those neighborhoods; continuing to make 
sure that we have more and more 
empowerment zones, the program the Vice 
President has done such a good job on, to 
give people incentives to invest money where 
there are people who are unemployed or un- 
deremployed. That’s good for our economy, 
to keep the jobs growing. 

One other thing—and I know that we have 
often disagreed on this—I just want to say 
one more time. Our analysis is that between 
one-quarter and one-third of our economic 
growth that made 13 million jobs in the last 
4 years came because we are selling more 
American products overseas. Why? We have 
4 percent of the world’s population, we have 
20 percent of the world’s wealth. If you want 
to keep 20 percent of the wealth with 4 per- 
cent of the population, you have to sell some- 
thing to the other 96 percent. 

Now, in the next 15 years, our estimates 
are that the developing countries of Latin 
America and Asia will grow 3 times as fast 
as the United States, Europe, and Japan. And 
therefore, we have to be a part of that. 

The last point I want to make is—all of 
you know this—our markets are already 
among the most open in the world. They're 
more open than all these countries we’re 
making agreements with. So if we agree to 
have equally open markets, we give up far 
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less than they do. And we open markets 
largely to our high value-added products. 
That’s why I sought the fast-track trade au- 
thority, not because I want unfair trade 
agreements but because I think we have 
earned a presumption, at least, to be taken 
seriously when I say to you the 220 trade 
agreements we have negotiated had some- 
thing to do with the 13 million jobs we have 
and the fact that we have the most successful 
economy we've had in a generation. 

Should there be labor and environmental 
standards? Should we work hard to raise 
labor standards for working people around 
the world so that it increases everyone’s in- 
come? Absolutely. Should we ask people 
[applause|—should we ask people to adhere 
to global standards so that we can preserve 
the global environment? Absolutely. But that 
means we should, too. That means that we 
should, too. We can’t tell another country 
they should clean up their sewage and clean 
up their water unless we're willing to clean 
up the global air that we—we have to do 
it, too. We have to do it, too. 

So we've got a lot, still, to do. But I want 
to focus in the last few minutes of my talk 
here on what Andy talked about. I want to 
talk about health care: Where we are and 
where are we going? You know, they said 
if I passed my health care plan, that every- 
body was going to go into managed care, and 
it would be a bad thing. [Laughter] Well, we 
didn’t pass the health care plan, and 
everybody's going into managed care. 
[Laughter] And it’s not all bad. 

But also we don’t have anything like the 
choices for health care consumers that we 
had in our plan. So the good news is, we've 
rationalized the management of the health 
care system. The bad news is, we don’t have 
the standards in there and the choices and 
the consumer protections that we would have 
had. Now, we can’t go strong into the 21st 
century if millions of our fellow citizens still 
go to bed every night worrying about wheth- 
er their sons and daughters and parents can 
see a doctor. I said if we don’t do something 
about it, the number of people without 
health insurance in America will continue to 
rise. And sure enough, it has. Now there are 
over 40 million of us without health insur- 
ance. 
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We can’t be strong in the 21st century if 
American patients are only a dollar sign on 
a ledger book. We cannot be a strong na- 
tion—to be fair too, we can’t be a strong na- 
tion unless we know that Medicare and Med- 
icaid will last and will be relatively free of 
the fraud and abuse that can so easily infil- 
trate any big program. So we have a lot to 

o. 

It has become commonplace to say that 
we have the most excellent health care sys- 
tem in the world, but we are not very excel- 
lent in making sure all Americans can share 
in it. That is what we have to focus on. And 
it tickled me when Andy said that Bill and 
Hillary would outlive Harry and Louise. I 
certainly hope so. [Laughter] I have to tell 
you, though, a lot of times in my life I’ve 
gotten beat trying to do something I thought 
was right. And I prefer that than not trying 
in the first place. I’m glad I tried to do the 
health care. I’m glad I tried to do that. [Ap- 
plause| Thank you. 

As you might imagine, I’ve had a lot of 
time to sort of Monday-morning-quarterback 
myself and try to figure out how I could have 
done a better jeb. It is ironic that, having 
reduced the size of the Federal Government 
by 300,000 to its smallest size since Kennedy, 
I was accused of trying to have the Govern- 
ment take over the health care system; that 
having given more authority to the States 
than even President Reagan did, I was ac- 
cused of trying to engage in a power grab 
for the Federal Government. I wasn’t trying 
to do that. But the fact is that we have a 
system unlike any in the advanced world. 
And every other advanced country can figure 
out how to get health insurance to everybody, 
and we can’t. And we wind up paying more 
because of it, because we don’t do enough 
preventive health care, we don’t do enough 
primary health care, we do too much through 
the emergency rooms. We have too many 
people with uncompensated care that the 
rest of us who have insurance pay for in high- 
er rates. All because we have refused to try 
to rationalize this process. 

Now, what I tried to do before won’t work. 
Maybe we can do it in another way. That’s 
what we've tried to do, a step at a time until 
eventually we finish this. We can be very 
proud of the Family and Medical Leave Act. 
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I was glad that your president mentioned 
that. That’s the first major legislation I 
signed. Millions of people no longer have to 
make a choice between succeeding at work 
and home because of that. All the time, peo- 
ple still come up to me and talk about it— 
I travel around the country—just citizens 
come up and talk to me about their experi- 
ences under the Family and Medical Leave 
Act. 

We can be proud that after the so-called 
“Contract with America” revolution in 1994, 
we didn’t allow them to take away Medicaid, 
and we were able to preserve the social safety 
net. There are millions of r children, 
pregnant women, disabled and older Ameri- 
cans who still have access to health care. A 
lot of them don’t. A lot of them can’t even 
vote, and they may not have a lot of political 
power. But you stood up for them, and I ap- 
preciate it, and I hope you're proud of it. 

You can be proud that you supported and 
that there was enormous bipartisan support 
for the Kennedy-Kassebaum health insur- 
ance bill that says you can’t lose your health 
insurance when you change jobs or just be- 
cause someone in your family has been sick. 
That will preserve health care for enormous 
numbers of people, and you should be proud 
of that. 

And you ought to be proud of the health 
care provisions of this last budget—the big- 
gest increase in investment in health care for 
children since the Medicaid program passed 
in 1965 is in the balanced budget of 1997. 
It will permit us to insure up to half of the 
children who don’t have health insurance. 
And if you'll help us, we might be able to 
actually insure more. Because of the 10 mil- 
lion children in America—40 million people 
roughly don’t have health insurance, actually 
a little more—10 million of them are chil- 
dren. Of those 10 million, 3 million, believe 
it or not, are eligible for Medicaid right now. 
And they're not on it, either because maybe 
their parents are first generation immigrants, 
aren’t fluent in English, no one has explained 
to them that they're eligible. Maybe they're 
people who work for low wages, but they 
think somehow they'll be on welfare if their 
children take Medicaid. 

It’s a lot of work, but we could actually 
insure more than 5 million children with the 
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$24 billion in this bill. If we could get the 
3 million kids who are Medicaid-eligible right 
now onto Medicaid, we could take the same 
money and insure far more children. And 
we'll be back to you on that. But we need 
your help. 

In addition to that, this budget also pro- 
vided new preventive care benefits for 
mammographies, to try to head off prostate 
cancer, which is just as prominent in men 
as breast cancer is in women, and had what 
the American Diabetes Association said was 
the most significant advance in the care of 
Americans with diabetes since insulin was 
discovered 70 years ago. So this is a good 
budget. 

But we have to work now to make sure 
that we devise a system that actually covers 
new children instead of a system that permits 
employers to continue to drop their employ- 
ees’ children from insurance because they're 
going to be picked up in public dollars. We 
must not do that. We must make sure that 
we cover new children. 

I need your help in this. We cannot waste 
this opportunity. We've got to work with the 
advocates groups, the local communities, the 
State Governments, the health care provid- 
ers. We cannot blow this. This is an enor- 
mous thing. You know, when you think about 
the rhetoric of the health care debate just 
a couple of years ago, and now you've got 
80 percent of the Congress in both Houses 
voting for the biggest increase in health care 
coverage since Medicaid passed in ’65, we 
have come a long way. And you can be proud 
of that. And you can be glad that now there 
are members of both parties in Congress who 
are willing to vote to do this. 

But it is complicated when you're doing 
this a piece at a time. We've got to do it 
right so we can go on to the next step and 
the next step and the next step. What about 
all those people that retire at 55 and lose 
their employer-based health insurance and 
can’t draw Medicare until they're 65? What 
about all those people? What about all the 
people who have a right to keep their health 
insurance when they're between jobs, but 
after they've been without a job for a certain 
amount of time, they still can’t afford it? I’ve 
got a right to own a Jaguar, but I don't. 
[Laughter] So we've got to be careful. We've 
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got to do this right. And you can help on 
this. You can really help us on this. But the 
children of this country have got a lot riding 
on us doing this right, and we need you. 

Finally, let me say, we've got to take some 
decisive steps to deal with some of the 
changes that are constantly evolving in the 
health industry. We've got to act to protect 
consumers first. Whether they have tradi- 
tional health care coverage or managed care, 
we have to make sure they don’t have inferior 
care. That's why I appointed the nonpartisan 
quality commission to write a consumer's bill 
of rights. And let me say, I want to thank 
your secretary/treasurer, Betty Bednarcyzk, 
for serving on that. She’s doing a good job, 
and I appreciate it. 

Congress has to pass some legislation. It 
should ban gag rules in private health care 
plans, just as I did in Medicare and Medicaid. 
It should ban these horrifying drive-through 
mastectomies, just as it banned drive-through 
baby deliveries. The First Lady and a lot of 
other people have worked hard on this since 
I called for it in the State of the Union, but 
Congress stil! has not held a hearing on this. 
It’s time to move, and I ask you to help me 
get Congress to move on this. 

It should be made illegal for health compa- 
nies to deny or drop coverage or raise rates 
based on genetic information. We're going 
to continue with this Human Genome 
Project, and that’s a good thing. And some 
day, in the not-too-distant future, young 
mothers and fathers will bring their newborn 
babies home from the hospital and they'll ac- 
tually have a genetic map for their kids. And 
99.9 percent of the time, I guess, or at least 
the vast majority of the time, it will just be 
good news with good information. Some- 
times it will be terribly sad. But even when 
it’s sad or challenging or frightening, it will 
give those parents the chance to give their 
children a longer life or a better life. 

But if we’re going to find this information, 
we can’t turn around and basically say, be- 
cause of the march of science we're going 
to even increase further the number of unin- 
sured people in America. And who's going 
to take care of them? 

So this is a very important issue. And again, 
I ask for your strong advocacy on this. 
Science, yes; research, yes; tell people more 
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about the health condition of their children, 
yes; but don’t strip them of their insurance 
because of this march of science. 

Congress should follow the new medical 
privacy guidelines we issued last week and 
pass legislation to make sure records now 
stored in computers stay just as confidential 
as records locked in a file cabinet. I think 
that average Americans really worry about 
this. You do—don’t you worry that something 
gets in a computer, it will be halfway around 
the world and somebody is going to send you 
something in the mail to try to get some 
money out of you or do something? I think 
people really worry about this. How can we 
preserve privacy and still take advantage of 
the modern computer technology? We want 
people that deal with us to take advantage 
of computer technology if they can serve us 
faster or better or cheaper. We know they 
can save a lot of money. But in the end, pri- 
vacy is worth an awful lot, and we don’t want 
to see computer technology take it away. 

And the last issue I want to deal with, 
again, is to say that we will never have a 
health care system as strong as it can be un- 
less we strengthen our efforts to root out 
fraud and abuse in the Medicare program. 
They amount—these kinds of practices 
amount to a fraud tax on all the taxpayers 
of the country. And for those of you who 
work in health care, they cost public con- 
fidence in the work that you do. I know home 
health care workers want to put a stop to 
fraud and abuse, and I look forward to work- 
ing with you to do that. 

We put more Federal resources into this. 
Convictions are up 240 percent, and we've 
saved the taxpayers $20 billion already, but 
it is just the beginning. Home health care 
is one of the country’s fastest growing indus- 
tries. We want more people to be cared for 
at home if they can properly be cared for 
at home. Every month, nearly 100 home 
health providers—new ones—enter the 
Medicare program. But there is still too 
much evidence of widespread fraud and 
abuse that has to stop. 

First, we're going to keep scam and rip- 
off artists from getting into the Medicare sys- 
tem in the first place. Today, I’m declaring 
an immediate moratorium on the admission 
of new home health agencies to Medicare, 
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and during this moratorium we'll develop 
tough new regulations to ensure that no fly- 
by-night providers enter or remain in the 
Medicare program. Second, I’m requiring all 
home health agencies to re-enroll every 3 
years so that they, too, will abide by these 
standards. Third, we will double the number 
of audits of home health agencies currently 
involved in the Medicare program. 

Medicare for us is a way to honor our par- 
ents and strengthen our families. I was glad 
to fight for the comprehensive reforms that 
we got in the last budget that will give more 
choices to Medicare customers and still keep 
the program strong for more than a decade. 
But we can’t—no matter what changes we 
make in the structure of the program, we 
can’t maintain it for what it should be if we 
tolerate unacceptable levels of fraud and 
abuse. 

Earlier today, I said that you represented 
the future of the American labor movement 
and the future of America. Just look around 
the room, and you'll see why. People who 
have come together across racial, profes- 
sional, geographic lines to fight for a common 
future. That’s what we all have to do. That’s 
why I ask the American people to join me 
this year in a great conversation about our 
racial diversity and where we're going with 
it. What’s our unfinished business that we’ve 
been lugging around for us? What about dis- 
crimination that still exists? What about de- 
structive attitudes that still exist? What is the 
unfinished racial business of America? Ques- 
tion one. 

Question two is, what about the future? 
What kind of country is this going to be like 
when, 5 years from now, there’s no group 
with a racial majority in our biggest State, 
California, and when, within 40 years, there 
will be no racial majority in the entire United 
States? 

Now, we can look at the census projections 
and tell what we’re going to look like, but 
that’s not the same thing as saying what we're 
going to be like. Everything we talked about 
today, every single specific issue is designed 
again to guarantee opportunity for everybody 
who will work for it, to maintain the leader- 
ship of our country in the world, and to bring 
us together in one community of America. 
That’s what I want you to lead for. 
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Don’t ever be afraid to be an instrument 
of change. Don’t ever be afraid to stick your 
neck out and fight for change. And don’t ever 
be afraid to hold yourself up to the scrutiny 
of life and say we want to represent the fu- 
ture of America. You look around this room, 
and you know you can do it. And when you 
think about how you feel at your very best 
in your work, you think about the best days 
you ever have working with people that are 
so different from you, you never imagined 
you'd ever get to know them or work with 
them, that’s the way America ought to be 
every day. And that’s what we need to keep 
working for. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:20 a.m. in the 
Phoenix Room at the Hyatt Grand Regency Hotel. 
In his remarks, he referred to Andrew Stern, 
president, Service Employees International 
Union. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 


the Mexico-United States 
Convention for the Protection of 
Migratory Birds and Game Mammals 
and Documentation 


September 15, 1997 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Protocol Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the United Mexican 
States Amending the Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Migratory Birds and Game Mam- 
mals, signed at Mexico City on May 5, 1997 
(“the Mexico Protocol’). I transmit also, for 
the information of the Senate, the report of 
the Department of State with respect to the 
Mexico Protocol. 

In concert with a similar Protocol between 
the Governments of the United States and 
Canada, the Mexico Protocol represents a 
considerable achievement for the United 
States in conserving migratory birds and bal- 
ancing the interests of conservationsts, sports 
hunters, and indigenous people. The Proto- 
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col should further enhance the management 
of and protection of this important resource 
for the benefit of all users. 

The Mexico Protocol is particularly impor- 
tant because it will permit the full implemen- 
tation of the Protocol Amending the 1916 
Convention. for the Protection of Migratory 
Birds in Canada and the United States (“the 
Canada Protocol”) that is pending before the 
Senate at this time. The Canada Protocol is 
an important agreement that addresses the 
management of a spring/summer subsistence 
hunt of waterfowl in communities in Alaska 
and northern Canada. The Mexico Protocol 
conforms the Canadian and Mexican migra- 
tory bird conventions in a manner that will 
permit a legal and regulated spring/summer 
subsistence hunt in Canada and the United 
States. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Protocol 
and give its advice and consent to ratification. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
September 15, 1997. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on Trade in 
Military Articles and Services 


September 15, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

As required by section 655 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 2415), I transmit herewith the annual 
report on U.S. exports of defense articles and 
services, and on imports of military articles 
to the United States. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 
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Proclamation 7021—50th 
Anniversary of the National Security 
Act of 1947 


September 15, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The United States emerged from the cru- 
cible of World War II to face a political and 
military landscape changed forever by the 
events of that conflict. The Soviet Union, a 
vital ally during the war, was fast becoming 
an actively hostile and dangerous opponent. 
And, as the most economically and militarily 
powerful nation on earth, the United States 
bore the awesome responsibility of prevent- 
ing the onset of another and even more de- 
structive world war. 

Recognizing these harsh new realities, and 
wise in the hard lessons of recent history, 
President Truman and America’s other civil- 
ian and military leaders determined to create 
the structures and programs that would guar- 
antee our national security and promote last- 
ing world peace. The result of their efforts 
was the National Security Act of 1947. This 
single historic piece of legislation created 
four extraordinary institutions that continue 
to serve America superbly a half-century 
later: the Department of Defense, the Unit- 
ed States Air Force, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the National Security Council. 

The complex task of coordinating the oper- 
ations of ground, sea, and air forces during 
World War II demonstrated the need for 
unified direction of America’s Armed Forces 
in the postwar world. The National Security 
Act answered that need by establishing the 
Department of Defense. Under the civilian 
control of the Secretary of Defense, and for- 
tified by the collective experience, knowl- 
edge, and strategic guidance of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the three military depart- 
ments within the Department of Defense— 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force—began to 
work together as a powerful team to integrate 
the operation and administration of all our 
Nation’s Armed Forces. 

Today, the Department of Defense has re- 
alized in large measure the objectives stated 
in the National Security Act. The Armed 
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Forces and the unified commands have 
achieved a remarkable degree of integration 
in organization and operations and remain 
the best-trained, best-equipped, and best- 
prepared fighting force in the world. Our 
men and women in uniform stand ready to 
preserve America’s freedom and protect our 
national interests whenever and wherever 
they are threatened. 

The Second World War also proved the 
critical importance of air power to the de- 
fense of our Nation. With the creation of the 
United States Air Force as an independent 
armed service within the Department of De- 
fense, the National Security Act helped to 
ensure America’s mastery of the skies. In the 
subsequent 50 years, the courage and dedica- 
tion of the men and women of the United 
States Air Force have been a constant source 
of pride and reassurance to the American 
people. 

With equal devotion, the men and women 
of the Central Intelligence Agency have en- 
abled America to meet the challenges of 
global leadership for the past half-century. 
Providing ten Presidents and their adminis- 
trations with the strategic intelligence to 
make informed decisions vital to the security 
of our Nation, these dedicated public serv- 
ants helped America to fight and win the 
Cold War. Today, in a world no longer bur- 
dened by superpower confrontation, they re- 
main vigilant in the face of more diffuse and 
complex dangers: from aggression by rogue 
states and terrorism to the spread of weapons 
of mass destruction and international drug 
trafficking. 

In creating the National Security Council, 
the National Security Act of 1947 provided 
the President with an invaluable forum for 
the consideration and coordination of domes- 
tic, foreign, and military policies related to 
America’s security. Supporting the President, 
his Cabinet, and his other close advisors with 
sound judgment, analysis, and advice, the 
men and women of the National Security 
Council can reflect with pride on five dec- 
ades of unparalleled service to our Nation. 
Through the East-West confrontations of the 
Cold War to the threshold of the 21st cen- 
tury, the National Security Council has 
played a vital role in protecting our Nation’s 
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security and in preparing us for the chal- 
lenges of the future. 

As we observe the 50th anniversary of the 
National Security Act of 1947, we pay tribute 
to the vision and determination of a genera- 
tion of American civilian and military leaders. 
Working together, they established the re- 
markable institutions we celebrate this week; 
institutions that have helped to secure the 
peace and prosperity that America enjoys 
today. The success of their efforts and of the 
historic legislation enacted half a century ago 
is reflected in an outstanding record of 
achievement: nuclear war averted, the Cold 
War won, and the nations of the world turn- 
ing to democracy and free markets. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim September 14 through 
September 20, 1997, as a time to commemo- 
rate the 50th Anniversary of the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947. I call upon all Americans 
to observe this anniversary with appropriate 
programs and activities celebrating the ac- 
complishments of this legislation and honor- 
ing the service and sacrifice of the thousands 
of dedicated Americans who have strived to 
carry out its mandate for the past five dec- 
ades. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-second. 

William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
9:04 a.m., September 16, 1997] 

NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on September 17. 


Remarks at the 50th Anniversary of 
the Central Intelligence Agency in 
Langley, Virginia 

September 16, 1997 


Thank you very much. Thank you. Thank 
you very much, Director Tenet, Mrs. Tenet, 
Mr. Berger, Mr. Brandon, Senator Shelby, 
and Congressmen Gilman, Bishop, and Goss, 
and Congresswoman Harman. Someone told 
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me that Secretary Cohen was here, but I 
haven't seen him yet. I will acknowledge him 
whether he is or not. He’s a great friend of 
this agency. 

To the men and women of the CIA family, 
past and present, I am delighted to be with 
you here today. I appreciate what George 
Tenet said. The last couple of years, I've 
been glad to see anybody or anything turn 
50. [Laughter] Someone I know extremely 
well is turning 50 this year, along with the 
CIA, but it is still a classified state secret. 
[Laughter] 

When George was sworn in, he promised 
to uphold the highest standards of this agen- 
cy to deliver intelligence that is clear, objec- 
tive, without regard to political con- 
sequences. That’s just exactly what we want 
from our intelligence community, what we've 
come to expect from George, and what I have 
come to expect from all of you. I thank you 
very much for your service on this 50th anni- 
versary. 

Today we salute the men and women of 
the CIA for service, sacrifice, and selfless 
dedication on behalf of our Nation. We look 
back on the contributions of the agency in 
promoting America’s interests and preserving 
peace. We commit ourselves on the verge 
of a new century to help keep America the 
world’s leading force for freedom and peace 
in the future no less than in the past. 

When President Truman created the CIA 
under the circumstances that George men- 
tioned a few moments ago, few could have 
imagined how the world would look a half- 
century later. Two years after the Second 
World War, Europe was still in ruins, econo- 
mies in turmoil, the Iron Curtain descending. 
The values upon which our Nation was 
founded and for which we had fought so 
dearly seemed under siege from Europe to 
Asia. But now Europe is at peace, Russia in- 
creasingly is our partner, the cold war be- 
longs to the past. The tide of market democ- 
racy has reached the shores of every con- 
tinent. 

For the first time in history, more than 
half of all the world’s people live under gov- 
ernments of their own choosing. Former ad- 
versaries are becoming new allies; former ri- 
vals, new partners and friends. I think it is 
important on this day to note, without res- 
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ervation, that the men and women of our in- 
telligence community played a crucial role 
in shaping these events over the last five dec- 
ades. Through four decades of cold war, you 
stood on the frontlines of democracy’s strug- 
gle worldwide. You serve where others could 
not go. You did what others could not do. 
You helped us to understand what foreign 
leaders had in mind, what tools they had in 
hand, what resources they had in store. The 
intelligence edge you gave our country’s na- 
tional security decisionmaking made it less 
likely that our troops would need to fight or 
that our lives would be put at risk. 

By necessity, the American people will 
never know the full story of your courage. 
You labor in obscurity by choice and design, 
serving with quiet patriotism that seeks nei- 
ther spotlight nor praise. 

President Eisenhower said in 1959, when 
he laid the cornerstone here at Langley, 
“Success cannot be advertised; failure cannot 
be explained. In the work of intelligence, he- 
roes are undecorated, often even among their 
own fraternity.” 

But the 70 stars on the Wall of Honor bear 
witness to the valor of the highest order, a 
total commitment, an ultimate sacrifice, in 
some ways all the more moving for its re- 
quired anonymity. Today, again I say on be- 
half of a grateful Nation, we thank you. 

Now we must work together to make cer- 
tain that the CIA can serve our Nation in 
the future as it has in the past. You, better 
than anyone, know that at the end of the cold 
war we are by no means free of risks. Threats 
to our security and our values live on. Often 
they're more diffuse, more complex, but 
often no less dangerous than before. 

As your first customer, let me reiterate, 
I depend upon unique, accurate intelligence 
more than ever. Your work informs every for- 
eign policy decision I make, from dealings 
with leaders in the Middle East to Russia. 
Targeted and timely intelligence in some 
places is more difficult to collect than ever. 
In today’s high-tech information age, the hay- 
stacks are getting bigger, but the size of the 
needles isn’t. That’s why we’ve worked so 
hard to adapt our tremendous intelligence 
capability to meet the challenges of this time, 
to make this era of change work for us, to 
ensure that we have the information we need 
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to keep our Nation secure, and to help lock 
in the gains of peace and freedom all around 
the world. 

Our first task is to focus our intelligence 
resources in the areas most critical to our 
national security, the areas where, as Direc- 
tor Tenet has said, we simply cannot afford 
to fail. Two years ago, I set out our top intel- 
ligence priorities in the Presidential Decision 
Directive: First, supporting our troops and 
operations, whether turning back aggression, 
helping secure peace, or providing humani- 
tarian assistance; second, providing political, 
economic, and military intelligence on coun- 
tries hostile to the United States so we can 
help to stop crises and conflicts before they 
start; and third, protecting American citizens 
from new transnational threats such as drug 
traffickers, terrorists, organized criminals, 
and weapons of mass destruction. 

You have risen to these challenges. In 
Bosnia, your information and analysis has 
helped our commanders to protect our 
troops and to give peace a chance to take 
hold. In North Korea, you warned us of their 
dangerous nuclear program and gave us the 
information we need to negotiate a halt to 
it. In Russia and the Newly Independent 
States, your support has helped us to lower 
the nuclear threat and to promote democracy 
and market reform. And here in our own 
hemisphere, your work with law enforcement 
has helped us to capture every top drug lord 
of the Colombian Cali cartel. 

You have also worked hard to build better 
teamwork within the intelligence community 
to make better use of limited resources, with 
less duplication and more results. Today, 
your successes nearly are all joint efforts, re- 
flecting the talent and courage and expertise 
of men and women across the board. The 
dramatic capture of Mir Aimal Kansi proves 
the vast potential of your growing teamwork 
with the FBI. You showed that America will 
not rest in tracking down terrorists who use 
violence against our people, no matter how 
long it takes or where they hide, and I thank 
you for that. 

So on this 50th birthday, all of you here 
and the families who support you have a lot 
to be proud of. And now we have to build 
on that record for the future. Looking back 
on the last 50 years, we know the road has 
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not always been smooth. But you have 
learned and persevered as an agency, and we 
have learned and persevered as a country. 
When problems arise, we have to meet them 
head on, learn from them, and make sure 
as we go forward that integrity and respon- 
sibility remain our watchwords every day. 
That’s the best way to promote public con- 
fidence and to preserve the high standards, 
which I know you share. 

Through the dedication, professionalism, 
and hard work of men and women like you, 
this agency has played an integral role 
keeping our Nation strong, advancing our in- 
terests, promoting peace, lifting the lives of 
millions around the world. Now each of us 
must do our part to carry that tradition for- 

ward, because even though the world has not 
changed—the world has changed—we will 
always have to rely on human judgment. No 
computer program will ever replace it. You, 
the men and women of the CIA, put your 
passion and creativity behind our intel- 
ligence. We still depend on our case officers 
abroad who face new pressures, challenges, 
and dangers in a more complex world. We 
still rely on our imagery analysts who prove 
every day from the Cuban missile crisis to 
Desert Storm that a picture truly can be 
worth a thousand words and more. 

We still need dedicated men and women 
to monitor foreign communications and 
sound the right alarms. We still need analysts 
to weave varied strands of data into logical, 
honest assessments and, when necessary, into 
warnings. We still need sophisticated 
counter-intelligence to keep our secrets in 
and keep foreign agents out. And ultimately, 
our intelligence community's success de- 
pends upon the support of the public it 
serves and the Congress that oversees its 
work. 

So let me say again how pleased I am to 
see these distinguished Members of Con- 
gress here today, evidence of the strong part- 
nership between the legislative branch and 
the intelligence community. Thank you for 
your presence. 

In the walls here at Langley, there is in- 
scribed that magnificent verse of scripture, 
“And ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” For five decades, the 
men and women of the CIA have made it 
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their mission to bring that truth to light, often 
at tremendous personal risks and never for 
personal acclaim. 

For five decades, your honor, your hero- 
ism, your judgment, and your intelligence has 
helped America to meet every challenge we 
have faced. Now, on the brink of the 21st 
century, with your help, we can do that all 
over again for another 50 years. Once again, 
you stand at the forefront of America’s de- 
fense, you embody America’s best values, 
and you must help to carry us into a brighter 
future. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m. in the 
quadrangle at CIA Headquarters. In his remarks, 
he referred to Stephanie Tenet, wife of Director 
of Central Intelligence George J. Tenet; Charles 
(Chase) Brandon, Public Affairs Officer, CIA; and 
Mir Aimal Kansi, apprehended suspect in the 
1993 shooting of CIA employees at an intersection 
in Langley, VA. 


Remarks on Departure for Capitol 
Hill and an Exchange With Reporters 
September 16, 1997 


Proposed “Export Expansion and 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 
1997” 


The President. Good afternoon. Today I 
am taking the next step in our strategy to 
extend our prosperity into the next century. 
I have submitted legislation to the Congress 
that will renew the traditional authority 
granted to Presidents of both parties since 
1974 to negotiate new trade agreements to 
open foreign markets to goods and services 
made by American workers. 

We are at a moment of hard-earned opti- 
mism and great hope for our future, with 13 
million new jobs, unemployment below 5 
percent. Our 1993 economic plan, which cut 
the deficit by 80 percent, created the base 
conditions for this growth. The bipartisan 
balanced budget I have just signed, with its 
unprecedented investment in education, sets 
the stage for further prosperity into the next 
century. 

But we must also recognize that a critical 
element of America’s success has been our 
leadership in the global economy. More than 
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a third of our growth in the past 4 years has 
come from expanded trade. Today, 12 mil- 
lion American jobs are supported by exports. 
Today, at the pinnacle of that strength, 
America must choose whether to ac vance or 
to retreat. I believe the only way we ©an con- 
tinue to grow and create good jobs in the 
future is to embrace global growth and ex- 
pand American exports. 

The legislation I submitted today extends 
for 4 years the authority every American 
President has had for decades, to negotiate 
new agreements that tear down foreign bar- 
riers to our goods and our services, every 
thing from computer equipment to chemi- 
cals. It will enable the United States to sell 
in the world’s fastest growing markets, re- 


gions where our competitors will step in if 


we retreat. It will help to create the high- 
wage jobs that come from exports, and it will 
do this while allowing us to advance protec 
tions for workers’ rights and the environ- 
ment, critical goals for us at home and for 
America abroad. 

The Vice President and I are now going 
to Capitol Hill to meet with the Democratic 
Members of Congress to spell out why this 
legislation is in the national interest. The leg- 
islation reflects the values of both parties and 
reflects the abiding partnership between the 
President and Congress. It is a bipartisan 
partnership that has helped to produce 
strong prosperity and a partnership that must 
continue in the interest of the American peo 
ple and our future. 


Landmines 


Q. Mr. President, are you changing you: 
policy on landmines? 

The President. No, I'm not changing my 
policy on landmines. I have been working 
very hard to try to reach agreement with th 
parties in Oslo. 

But I would like to remind everybody here 
of a few facts. I believe that I was the first 
world leader to call for an end to the land- 
mines that are killing so many innocent peo- 
ple around the world. The United States does 
not produce, sell, or deploy these mines, and 
we are destroying them. With the single ex- 
ception of Korea—everyone in the world rec- 
ognizes that Korea is a special problem be- 
cause of the number of North Korean troops 
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that are very close to Seoul. And we have 
been working with the people in Oslo to try 
to get an extended period of time to deal 
with that 
Now there is another issue that relates to 
our antitank mines, which are slightly dif- 
ferent from other countries, which also in- 
volve destruction devices that automatically 
go dead within a matter of hours or days. 
We're trying to work through these things. 
But the United States has done more than 
ny other country to bring an end to land- 
nines. We have spent $150 million in the 
ast 4 years in demining work. We are missing 
an airplane off the coast of Africa that depos- 
d a demining team in Africa to continue 
this work. So we have not taken a back seat 
to anyone. But we have to make sure that 
ur fundamental responsibilities through the 
United Nations for Korea, and to our own 
troops in terms of antitank mines, which are 
legal under this treaty, can be maintained. 
And we're working on it. I don’t want to 
discuss the state of play because I’m not quite 
what it is. But we have another day or 
so to try to work through this. The United 
States would like to be a signatory to this 
agreement, but I have to be sure that we 
can fulfill our responsibilities and protect our 
troops. 


Q. Sir, how much of a fast track—— 
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robacco 

Q. Do you support an increase in the price 
of cigarettes of $1.50—is that one of the pro- 
posals tomorrow on tobacco? 

The President. I wi'| announce tomorrow 
what I think we should do on tobacco. And 
we're going to come out for some clear prin- 
ciples that will further this debate, which we 
started a long time ago now it seems, with 
the action proposed by the FDA. Again, I 
will say I want to do what is necessary to 
protect children’s health, particularly, and 
the public health in general. And I will be, 
I think, quite vigorous and clear tomorrow 
when I make that announcement. 

Q. Sir, is the tobacco agreement dead? 
How much of a fast track is it going to be 
on after tomorrow? 

The President. No, I don't think it’s dead. 
You know, Members of Congress have made 
comments about whether it could be done 
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or not this year. We ought do this as—we 
ought to get this legislation through Congress 
as quickly as we can. I would hope that we 
can get all the parties to the lawsuit involved 
to agree to it. But we have to do it right. 
So I will do it as quickly as possible, working 
with the leadership in Congress, but I want 
to do it right. 

Q. Will you offer legislation on your own, 
sir? 

The President. What did you say? 

Q. Will you offer your own legislation? 

The President. Well, tomorrow—let me 
must say this—tomorrow we're going to talk 
about general principles and then we'll do 
some consulting to see what the most pro- 
ductive way to get legislation in the hopper 
is. 


Norte: The President spoke at 3:55 p.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. 


Message to the Congress 


Transmitting the Proposed “Export 
Expansion and Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act of 1997” 

September 16, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit a legislative pro- 
posal entitled the “Export Expansion and Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1997.” 
Also transmitted is a section-by-section anal- 
ysis. 

This proposal would renew over 60 years 
of cooperation between the Congress and the 
executive branch in the negotiation and im- 
plementation of market-opening trade agree- 
ments for the benefit of American workers 
and companies. 

The sustained, robust performance of our 
economy over the past 5 years is powerful 
proof that congressional-executive coopera- 
tion works. We have made great strides to- 
gether. We have invested in education and 
in health care for the American people. We 
have achieved an historic balanced budget 
agreement. At the same time, we have put 
in place trade agreements that have lowered 
barriers to American products and services 
around the world. 

Our companies, farms, and working people 
have responded. Our economy has produced 
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more jobs, more growth, and greater eco- 
nomic stability than at any time in decades. 
It has also generated more exports than ever 
before. Indeed, America’s remarkable eco- 
nomic performance over the past 5 years has 
been fueled in significant part by the strength 
of our dynamic export sector. Fully 96 per- 
cent of the world’s consumers live outside 
the United States. Many of our greatest eco- 
nomic opportunities today lie beyond our 
borders. The future promises still greater op- 
portunities. 

Many foreign markets, especially in the de- 
veloping world, are growing at tremendous 
rates. Latin American and Asian economies, 
for example, are expected to expand at three 
times the rate of the U.S. economy over the 
coming years. Consumers and industries in 
these countries prize American goods, farm 
products, services, and the many expressions 
of American inventiveness and culture. 
While America is the world’s greatest export- 
ing nation, we need to do more if we want 
to continue to expand our own economy and 
product good, high-wage jobs. 

We have made real progress in breaking 
down barriers to American products around 
the world. But many of the nations with the 
highest growth rates almost invariably im- 
pose far higher trade barriers than we do. 
We need to level the playing field with those 
countries. They are the nations whose mar- 
kets hold the greatest potential for American 
workers, firms, and agricultural producers. 

Today, the United States is the world’s 
strongest competitor. The strength of the 
U.S. economy over the past several years is 
testimony to the creativity, productivity, and 
ingenuity of American firms and workers. We 
cannot afford to squander our great advan- 
tages by retreating to the sidelines and 
watching other countries conclude _pref- 
erential trade deals that shut out our goods 
and services. Over 20 such agreements have 
been concluded in Latin America and Asia 
alone since 1992. The United States must 
continue to shape and direct world trading 
rules that are in America’s interest and that 
foster democracy and stability around the 
globe. 

I have pledged my Administration to this 
task, but I cannot fully succeed without the 
Congress at my side. We must work in part- 
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nership, together with the American people, 
in securing our country’s future. The United 
States must be united when we sit down at 
the negotiating table. Our trading partners 
will only negotiate with one America—not 
first with an American President and next 
with an American Congress. 

The proposal I am sending you today en- 
sures that the Congress will be a full partner 
in setting negotiating objectives, establishing 
trade priorities, and in gaining the greatest 
possible benefits through our trade agree- 
ments. The proposal expands upon previous 
fast-track legislation to ensure that the Con- 
gress is fully apprised and actively consulted 
throughout the negotiating process. I am 
convinced that this collaboration will 
strengthen both America’s effectiveness and 
leverage at the bargaining table. 

Widening the scope of consultations will 
also help ensure that we will take all of Amer- 
ica’s vital interests into account. That is par- 
ticularly important because today our trade 
agreements address a wider range of activi- 
ties than they once did. As we move forward 
with our trade agenda, we must continue to 
honor and reinforce the other values that 
make America an example for the world. I 
count chief among these values America’s 
longstanding concern for the rights of work- 
ers and for protection of the environment. 
The proposal I am transmitting to you recog- 
nizes the importance of those concerns. It 
makes clear that the agreements we conclude 
should complement and reinforce those val- 
ues. 

Ever since President Franklin Roosevelt 
proposed and the Congress enacted Ameri- 
ca’s first reciprocal trade act in the depths 
of the Great Depression, the Congress and 
the President have been united, on a biparti- 
san basis, in supporting a fair and open trad- 
ing system. Our predecessors learned from 
direct experience the path to America’s pros- 
perity. We owe much of our own prosperity 
to their wisdom. I urge the Congress to 
renew our longstanding partnership by ap- 
proving the proposal I have transmitted 
today. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
September 16, 1997. 
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Statement on Senate Action on the 
Gorton Amendment 


September 16, 1997 


The vote by a narrow majority of the U.S. 
Senate to support the Gorton amendment 
undermines the bipartisan spirit of coopera- 
tion that is so vital to improving American 
education. At worst, this decision to block 
grant education programs is, as Secretary 
Riley said, a “back-door attempt to kill off 
the Department of Education.” At best, the 
vote was a hasty, ill-considered decision that 
would have a serious impact on our schools. 

I welcome the Senate’s overwhelming sup- 
port for my proposal to offer States and com- 
munities voluntary national tests in fourth- 
grade reading and eighth-grade math. How- 
ever, the adoption of the Gorton amendment 
less than 2 hours later eliminated the very 
funding needed to continue development of 
these tests. 

The Gorton amendment would halt many 
of our most successful efforts to improve 
education, including our efforts to get com- 
puters into every classroom, raise standards 
through Goals 2000, establish more charter 
schools, assist young people in making the 
transition from school to work, help parents 
and schools keep our children safe and drug- 
free, and create more opportunities to help 
immigrant children learn English and stay in 
school. The amendment would seriously 
harm the Title I program, which provides 
extra help to low-income students so they can 
master the basic skills of reading and math 
and reach high academic standards. It also 
undermines programs targeted to help gifted 
and talented students, support arts edu- 
cation, and promote exciting new efforts to 
create technology partnerships. Further, this 
amendment would slash funds used to help 
adults with severe disabilities obtain employ- 
ment. 

This is not a vote, as some would suggest, 
about who controls public education. Rather 
it is a vote about whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment will maintain its commitment to 
help local communities strengthen account- 
ability and raise academic standards in basic 
skills, improve teaching and learning, assist 
parents and schools in keeping children safe 
and drug-free, promote public school choice 
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for parents and students, and prepare all of 
our students for the 21st century. 

The Department of Education has histori- 
cally targeted its funding to schools that serve 
disadvantaged students. If the Gorton 
amendment became law, the wealthiest 
school districts would be the winners and the 
rest of our communities would inevitably be 
the losers. 

Politics must stop at the schoolhouse door. 
The Gorton amendment is unacceptable. 
understand a similar provision may be of- 
fered in the House. Let me be clear. If nec- 
essary, I will use my veto power to make sure 
that no such provision becomes the law of 
the land. 


Statement on House of 
Representatives Action on Voluntary 
National Testing for Basic Education 
Skills 

September 16, 1997 


I am disappointed that the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted tomght to block my pro- 
posal for voluntary national tests in the basic 
skills. These tests will he Ip raise expectations 
for our students, provide clear standards of 
achievement in fourth-grade reading and 
eighth-grade math, and give parents the tools 
they need to measure the progress their chil- 
dren are making. They will help our students 
learn and our schools continue to improve. 

Yet the House of Representatives tonight 
cast a vote for the status quo and against bet- 
ter schools. The same old forces that have 
resisted education reform over the past dec- 
ade came together to defeat high national 
standards in the basics. They have voted 
against a plan to improve our schools by rais- 
ing standards, empowering parents, and in- 
creasing accountability. 

The House vote is unacceptable, and it will 
not stand. Last week, by a bipartisan vote 
of 87-13, the Senate endorsed my plan for 
voluntary national tests to help students mas- 
ter the basics and embraced my proposal to 
place them under the control of the inde- 
pendent, bipartisan National Assessment 
Governing Board. My administration will 
work hard to make sure that the final legisla- 
tion reflects the bipartisan support of the 
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Senate and the broad support of the Amer- 
ican people. 


Proclamation 7022—Citizenship Day 
and Constitution Week, 1997 
September 16, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
»f America 


A Proclamation 


Of all the dates in American history, one 
of the most important is perhaps the least 
well-known—September 17, 1787. On that 
day, our Nation’s Founders signed the Con- 
stitution of the United States, a document 
that has steadily grown in stature throughout 
the world as a model for democratic govern- 
ment under the rule of law. 

As with most human enterprises, the Con- 
stitution was the product of compromise. The 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention 
brought with them to Philadelphia conflict- 
ing local and regional concerns, differing 
viewpoints, fears of creating a government 
that was either too powerful or too weak. 
When the convention seemed close to dis- 
solving with nothing accomplished, Benjamin 
Franklin reminded his fellow delegates that 
history would judge them harshly if they 
failed in n this g great experiment of self- govern- 
ment: ‘ . |[MJankind may hereafter, from 
this unfortunate instance, despair of estab- 
lishing governments by human wisdom, and 
leave it to chance, war and conquest.” 

But human wisdom did prevail. The dele- 
gates devised a framework for democracy 
with an ingenious design of checks and bal- 
ances, broad protection of individual rights, 
and a mechanism for amendment to ensure 
that it would be able to respond to the ever- 
changing needs of our people. This remark- 
able document has rightly earned the world’s 
admiration for its success in combining struc- 
tural solidity with practical adaptability—a 
combination that has served our Nation 
through times of rapid change as well as 
times of stability. 

We can measure that success by the thou- 
sands of men, women, and children who trav- 
el to our shores each year, seeking a chance 
to live out their dreams. Many of them know 
what life can be like without the blessings 
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of our Constitution, and their experience is 
a powerful reminder to us of the importance 
of protecting the Constitution if we are to 
preserve freedom for ourselves and for the 
generations of Americans to follow. We can 
also learn much from their deep desire for 
American citizenship and their enthusiasm to 
embrace not only its privileges, but also its 
responsibilities—knowledge of and respect 
for our laws, a willingness to exercise their 
vote, and reverence for the fundamental 
American values of freedom, tolerance, and 
equality. 

But today American citizenship requires 
more. At the Presidents’ Summit for Ameri- 
ca’s Future in Philadelphia this past April, 
I joined with Vice President Gore; former 
Presidents Ford, Carter, and Bush; General 
Colin Powell; and other national and commu- 
nity leaders in calling for a redefinition of 
American citizenship—a definition that in- 
cludes a profound commitment to commu- 
nity service. Each of us must look into our 
own neighborhoods and communities and 
reach out to help our fellow Americans suc- 
ceed. We can only fulfill America’s bright 
promise of freedom and opportunity by en- 
suring that every citizen shares in that prom- 
ise. 

In commemorating the signing of the Con- 
stitution and in recognition of the importance 
of active, responsible citizenship to preserve 
its blessings for our Nation, the Congress, 
by joint resolution of February 29, 1952 (36 
U.S.C. 153), designated September 17 as 
“Citizenship Day,” and by joint resolution of 
August 2, 1956 (36 U.S.C. 159), requested 
the President to proclaim the week begin- 
ning September 17 and ending September 
23 of each year as “Constitution Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim September 17, 1997, as 
Citizenship Day and September 17 through 
September 23, 1997, as Constitution Week. 
I call upon Federal, State, and local officials, 
as well as leaders of civic, educational, and 
religious organizations, to conduct meaning- 
ful ceremonies and programs in our schools, 
churches, and other community centers to 
foster a greater understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the Constitution and the rights and 
duties of citizenship. 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., September 18, 1997] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on September 19. 


Proclamation 7023—National POW/ 
MIA Recognition Day, 1997 
September 16, 1997 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Throughout our Nation’s history, the men 
and women of America’s Armed Forces have 
preserved our freedom, protected our secu- 
rity, and upheld our democratic values. From 
the battles of the American Revolution 
through the crucible of two world wars to 
the challenging peacekeeping and humani- 
tarian missions of today’s post-Cold War era, 
our men and women in uniform have stood 
proudly in defense of the United States and 
in the cause of liberty. In the two centuries 
since our Nation’s birth, more than a million 
have paid the price of that liberty with their 
lives. 

Joining the ranks of these heroes are the 
thousands who have been held as prisoners 
of war or whose fate has never been resolved. 
Many have been lost in the chaos of battle, 
the grief of their loss made more acute for 
their families and their fellow Americans be- 
cause of the inability to determine whether 
they perished or survived. Captive Ameri- 
cans, cruelly stripped of their freedom, treat- 
ed with contempt and brutality, or used as 
pawns by their captors in a larger political 
struggle, have fought long, lonely battles 
against despair, physical and psychological 
torture, and the ultimate fear of being forgot- 
ten. 

But Americans will never forget those who 
have borne the indignities and sufferings of 
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captivity in service to our country, those 
missing in action, or those who died as pris- 
oners of war, far from home and family. On 
National POW/MIA Recognition Day, we re- 
affirm our commitment to those still missing 
and renew our pledge to make every effort 
to obtain the answers to their fate. We can 
do no less for these American heroes and 
for their families, who have endured such 
profound loss and whose suffering continues 
as long as their loved ones’ fate remains un- 
known. 

On September 19, 1997, the flag of the 
National League of Families of American 
Prisoners of War and Missing in Southeast 
Asia will be flow over the White House, the 
U.S. Capitol, the Departments of State, De- 
fense, and Veterans Affairs, the Selective 
Service System Headquarters, the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial, the Korean War Veter- 
ans Memorial, and national cemeteries across 
our country. This black and white banner, 
symbolizing America’s missing, is a stark and 
powerful reminder to people around the 


world that our Nation will keep faith with 
those who have served and sacrificed; that 
we will not rest until we receive the fullest 
possible accounting of every American miss- 
ing in service to our country. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 


the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim September 19, 
1997, as National POW/MIA Recognition 
Day. I ask all Americans to join me in honor- 
ing former American prisoners of war and 
those whose fate is still undetermined. I also 
encourage the American people to remem- 
ber with special sympathy and concern the 
courageous families who maintain their 
steadfast vigil and who persevere in their 
search for answers and for the peace that 
comes only with certainty. Finally, I call upon 
State and local officials and private organiza- 
tions to observe this day with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., September 18, 1997] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on September 19. 


Remarks to the Congressional 
Hispanic Caucus 


September 16, 1997 


Thank you very much. Thank you for the 
wonderful welcome you have given to the 
Vice President and me. Thank you, Xavier. 
Thank you, Carmen, Carolina. To the Mem- 
bers of Congress who are here, members of 
the Hispanic Caucus Institute, members of 
our administration—all those who were in- 
troduced by the Vice President. I'd also like 
to acknowledge the presence here of the gen- 
eral chairman of our political party, the 
Democratic Party, Governor Roy Romer of 
Colorado. Welcome, Governor Romer. 

Xavier pointed out that I have been here 
all 5 years I have been President. I come 
because I have a good time. [Laughter] I like 
it. I know that here I will see the future of 
America, the vitality, the energy, the commit- 
ment, the passion necessary to make this 
country what it ought to be. But I have been 
here five times. [Laughter] I mean, those of 
us who are linguistically challenged—{laugh- 
ter |—always learn a few phrases—you know, 
su voto es sus votos; mi casa es su casa. 
[Laughter] Now I can say, su caucus es mi 
caucus. 

I come here because when I leave here, 
I feel more alive, I feel more committed, I 
feel new energy, and I like what I see. I thank 
the Members of Congress for their service. 
I thank the Hispanics who have served in 
our administration more than in any other 
in the past; the members of the Cabinet who 
are here—Secretary Peiia, Ambassador Rich- 
ardson, Aida Alvarez. To all those in the 
White House—Maria Echaveste, Mickey 
Ibarra, Janet Murguia, and others. To my 
speechwriter, Carolyn Curiel, who I will soon 
nominate to be Ambassador to Belize. Gloria 
Tristani, whom I have just selected to serve 
as the newest member of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

There is also another person here I want 
to acknowledge who will have a lot to do with 
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seeing that the face of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reflect the face and the heart of Amer- 
ica. And here with me tonight is my nominee 
for Assistant Attorney General for Civil 
Rights, Bill Lee. And Id like to ask him to 
be recognized. 

He grew up a Chinese-American in New 
York, has spent a lot of his life working for 
the NAACP Legal Defense Fund. He has 
worked to defend and protect the civil rights 
of the most vulnerable among us. And I 
thank you for your continued support for his 
nomination. 

I'd also like to mention two people who 
aren't here tonight. We all miss Frank Tejeda 
whose career ended far too soon, as did his 
remarkable life. But I want to say again how 
much I enjoyed working with him and how 
much I miss him. And I'd also like to say 
a very special word of appreciation and good 
wishes to the first Hispanic-American elected 
to the United States Congress, Henry B. 
Gonzalez. He has been an irrepressible force 
for progress. He is an irreplaceable legislator. 
It has been my great honor to know him for 
25 years, long before I ever dreamed I'd be 
here, and I’m quite sure long before he ever 
dreamed I would be here. [Laughter] But 
we wish him well, and we'll miss him. 

Together, we have begun to prepare our 
beloved country for the 21st century. To- 
night, I want to take just a few moments of 
your time to talk about the work ahead and 
the responsibility we have to support each 
other in that work. 

It’s been nearly 6 years now since I an- 
nounced my candidacy for President. Many 
of you started with me, almost all of you fin- 
ished with me, and we have begun a jour- 
ney—to restore the American dream to ev- 
eryone willing to work for it, to make Amer- 
ica the world’s greatest force for peace and 
freedom well into the next century and to 
go forward into that new century in spite of 
all of our diversity as one America. 

We began with a bold, new economic 
course which reduced our deficit 80 percent 
before the recent budget passed. For all of 
you who voted for that, I hope that you're 
out there clapping to yourselves, because you 
deserve it. We expanded our exports with 
over 200 trade agreements. We invested in 
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our people and their future. We took on the 
tough social problems at home and the tough 
foreign policy problems around the world. 

Today the American people are reaping 
the results of these last years of effort: unem- 
ployment below 5 percent, Hispanic unem- 
ployment dropping from over 11 percent to 
about 7 percent, a drop of over 35 percent; 
record rates of small business growth with 
Hispanic-American businesses growing at 
three times the rate of overall business 
growth; and hundreds of thousands of new 
Latino homes in this country. 

Violent crime has dropped 5 years in a 
row. We've had the largest drop in welfare 
rolls in history. All this signals progress. We 
should be optimistic, we should be hopeful, 
we should be confident. But we all know we 
have more to do before every one of our peo- 
ple, every one of your people and every one 
of the American people will be prepared to 
do well in the 21st century. 

The first thing we have to do is to continue 
to expand and improve educational oppor- 
tunity. I am proud that the budget I just 
signed represents the largest single increased 
investment in education since 1965. I fought 
hard to ensure that it included a 36 percent 
increase in funding for bilingual aii. 
grant education, to see that it expands Head 
Start, it funds our America Reads program 
to mobilize up to one million volunteer tutors 
to make sure our children can read well at 
an early age. It will help us to develop vol- 
untary tests in reading and math to help chil- 
dren learn the basic skills they need to suc- 
ceed, not to put them down but to lift them 
up. 

It also opens the doors of college to all 
Americans for the first time in history with 
the biggest increase in support for people 
going to college since the GI bill passed 50 
years ago. There’s the largest increase in Pell 
grants in more than two decades, a $1,500 
HOPE scholarship tax credit to open the 
doors of the first 2 years of college to all 
Americans, and further tax credits for all 
higher education for people of all ages, be- 
cause we know we have to have a system 
of lifetime learning in America, and we 
should support that for people of all ages. 

Despite a strong work ethic and falling un- 
employment, however, despite exploding 
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numbers of new Hispanic-owned businesses, 
Hispanic family income is not yet rising. And 
one of the biggest reasons for this disparity 
in income is that too many young Latinos 
continue to drop out of school. The dropout 
rate for Hispanic-Americans remains far 
above the rates for whites or African-Ameri- 
cans. Many of these young people leave 
school for responsible reasons—to begin to 
help their families by working. But, increas- 
ingly, in a global economy, we must teach 
our children that responsibility means staying 
in school and going the whole route. 

We have organized an intense effort in the 
White House to address the dropout prob- 
lem of Hispanic-American students. I in- 
structed Gene Sperling, the head of the Na- 
tional Economic Council, Maria Echaveste, 
who heads our Office of Public Liaison, 
Mickey Ibarra, who heads our Office of 
Intergovernmental Affairs, and our Edu- 
cation Secretary, Dick Riley, to evaluate all 
of our current programs and identify what 
more we can do right now to help young 
Latinos reach their potential. 

I am pleased that Senator Bingaman and 
Representative Hinojosa will soon introduce 
the “National Dropout Prevention Act of 
1997” to establish a coordinated national 
strategy for lower dropout rates for Hispanics 
and others who should have their dropout 
rates lower. I want to ask you to help us with 
this. We need your support. 

Let me also say, in the context of edu- 
cation, that balanced budget agreement just 
set a framework for the next 2 years. Every 
single year we have to make sure that the 
congressional appropriations are faithful to 
the agreement. And I ask your support in 
helping us and helping the Members of Con- 
gress make sure that those investments are 
there. 

And in that connection, let me tell you, 
I, at least, and I think most of you, are quite 
concerned by the recent, very narrow deci- 
sion in the Senate to support the Gorton 
amendment that would block-grant virtually 
all Federal education funds to the States. 
That’s a step in the wrong direction, because 
whatever its intent, the effect of the amend- 
ment is to shift funds away from the schools 
that serve our neediest children. And unless 
we can persuade them to change it, I will 
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not hesitate to use my veto power to prevent 
that hasty décision from becoming the law 
of the land. 

Let me also say that that budget did one 
more thing that I want to emphasize—it did 
a lot of good things, including providing 
health insurance for up to 5 million American 
children, many of whom will be Hispanic 
children and the children of hard-working 
people who work all day, every day, but can’t 
get health insurance at work. It also kept a 
promise I made last year to restore benefits 
to legal immigrants who come to this country 
legally, work hard, and contribute to our soci- 
ety. And I thank the Members of Congress 
who are here who made that possible. 

The second thing we have to do is to sell 
more of our goods and services around the 
world. We have 4 percent of the world’s pop- 
ulation, 20 percent of the world’s income, 
96 percent of the world’s consumers live 
somewhere else. The growing developing 
economies are growing at three times the 
rate of our European and other traditional 
trading partners. We have no choice but to 
compete for those new markets. 

Indeed, 70 percent of our export growth 
this year comes from our neighbors—Canada 
to the north, and all the other neighbors are 
to our south, Mexico, Central America, the 
Caribbean, Scuth America—70 percent of 
our growth is there. Now, the legislation I 
sent to Congress today to renew the Presi- 
dent’s traditional authority to negotiate trade 
agreements, to open markets to our products, 
and create good jobs, contains important pro- 
visions that will enable me to negotiate to 
protect both worker rights and the environ- 
ment. And it will involve Congress every step 
of the way. 

But I say again, it is in our interest to open 
these markets. Week after week, I read of 
these European leaders going to South 
America, saying, “America doesn’t care about 
Latin America. Europe cares about Latin 
America. America is sitting up there sitting 
on its gain. We want you to be allied with 
Europe.” 

I say, they are our friends. I have worked 
hard to establish a good relationship, and I 
think we should go forward with fair, bal- 
anced trading agreements that will help our 
economy and help our relations. 
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I want to say a special word of thanks to 
Congressman Becerra and his allies in the 
Hispanic Caucus for the contributions that 
they made when I last went to Latin America 
several months ago, when I went to Mexico 
and Central America and to the Caribbean. 
Congressman Becerra and Congressman 
Reyes went with me—Congressman Ro- 
mero-Barcel6 joined us in the Caribbean. 

In a few weeks, I'll be going for a week's 
visit in Brazil and Argentina and Venezuela, 
and I’m looking forward to working with you, 
Congressman Becerra, and with the Caucus 
to make this productive for America, as well. 
Thank you very much. 

Let me make one other comment now 
about the last thing that I think we have to 
do. Our journey into tomorrow is about more 
than economics. It’s about the kind of people 
we are and how we relate to each other. It’s 
about whether we can really learn to not only 
tolerate each other, not even just to respect 
each other, but to celebrate the fact that peo- 
ple who are so different share this land to- 
gether and want to share its future together 
and deserve to share its future together be- 
cause we are bound together by common val- 
ues—by faith and family and work and com- 
munity and service to country. 

Now, in order to do that, we have to face 
some facts. The first fact is that we still have 
some unfinished business in this country, 
some discrimination that we have not re- 
solved—it still exists. The second fact is that 
all those people that want to get rid of affirm- 
ative action carry a heavier burden than they 
have yet borne to show about what they were 
going to do to replace it, to guarantee every- 
body has an equal opportunity. 

The third thing we have to do is to treat 
each other respectfully and honestly in all 
of our dealings, particularly in putting to- 
gether our political system. So in that con- 
nection, let me just make one comment more 
about the census coming up in 2000 and the 
whole issue of sampling. My sole goal is to 
have the most accurate count of Americans. 
I have no other political agenda. I have never 
been involved in this in any way, shape, or 
form. Every expert who has reviewed the 
census process, including a recent report 
from the National Science Foundation, says 
that the sampling method the Census Bureau 





proposes to use in the year 2000 is designed 
to count hard-to-find Americans, including 
the homeless and some minorities, not to 
leave them out. We are not interested in 
counting people who do not live here and 
do not exist, but we want to make sure, fi- 
nally, that everybody who is here is counted 
in the census of the American people in the 
year 2000. 

If we're going to be one America, we have 
to make sure our immigration laws are fair 
and humane to all. To that effort, we have 
undertaken two initiatives | want to mention 
briefly. First, we're seeking to extend the 
legal authority that permits people to obtain 
permanent immigration status without hav- 
ing to leave our country, often leaving their 
families and their jobs behind. And, second, 
we're working to enable some Central Amer- 
icans and others who have already made lives 
for themselves here in the United States to 
be considered for permanent status under 
less stringent rules in place prior to the pas- 
sage of the recent immigration bill. 

But the most important thing we can do 
is to really make up our minds that we're 
going to share the future together. The rea- 
son that I organized this national conversa- 
tion on race for the next year and had an 
advisory board constituted, including Linda 
Chavez-Thompson, who is well-known to 
many of you, is that it bothers me that so 
few Americans have really thought about 
what this country is going to be like in 20 
or 30 or 40 years. 

Within 5 years, our largest State, Califor- 
nia, will have no majority race. Hawaii al- 
ready has no majority race. Hispanic-Ameri- 
cans are the fastest growing American minor- 
ity, but within a matter of decades, we'll all 
be members of some racial or ethnic minor- 
ity. 
Now, people have said for years—maybe 
for over 200 years, maybe going all the way 
back to the beginning—that America is not 
a place, a nation, that is about a particular 
religious creed or a particular race or even 
a particular place; America is just a set of 
ideas. We are about to find out. We are about 
to find out. 

And so I say to all of you, when I come 
here and I feel your energy, your spirit, your 
patriotism, your dreams, your affection for 
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each other and for your country, that is what 
I want every American to feel. And that’s 
what I want you to be able to feel about every 
other American. And we have a heavy re- 
sponsibility here. No other great democracy 
like ours has ever been so diverse, and yet 
people living together so closely. No one has 
ever tried to do this. We are trying to do 
this against the backdrop of reading in the 
last several years about all of the problems, 
from the Middle East to Bosnia, to Northern 
Ireland, to Africa, to you name it. 

We say to the bottom of our soul, we don’t 
believe in any of that. We don’t seek, any 
of us, to lift ourselves up by putting someone 
else down. We are simply trying to create 
a country where everybody's responsible, has 
opportunity, where we're drawing together 
more closely every day, and where we're still 
trying to promote what we believe in around 
the world. 

You, as the fastest growing group of Amer- 
icans, have a special responsibility to make 
sure that message pierces the mind and heart 
of every one of your fellow citizens, because 
if it does, we'll take care of the economics, 
we'll take care of the other work we have 
to do. If we can get our hearts right and our 
heads straight about how we're going to do 
this together, we will get to the next century 
with this country still the greatest nation in 
human history. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:15 p.m. in the 
International Ballroom at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to Representa- 
tive Xavier Becerra, chair, and Carmen Votano, 
vice chair, Congressional Hispanic Caucus Insti- 
tute; and Dr. Carolina Reyes, wife of Representa- 
tive Becerra. 


Remarks Announcing a New 
Initiative To Protect Youth From 
Tobacco and an Exchange With 
Reporters 


September 17, 1997 


The President. Thank you very much. Mr. 
Vice President, Secretary Shalala, Secretary 
Glickman, thank yow for your work. Thank 
you, Bruce Reed. I'd like to say a special 
word of thanks to David Kessler for the work 
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he did—historic work he did at the FDA 
when he was here. Tank you, Dr. Koop, 
and members of the public community who 
are here. To Members of Congress, the attor- 
neys general, the representatives of plaintiffs 
in the private litigation—and we have one 
of the injured parties here representing all 
of them—we thank all of them for coming 
today. 

This is a time of prosperity and hope and 
optimism for America, with our economy im- 
proving, making progress on our social prob- 
lems, our efforts to lead the world to a more 
prosperous and peaceful future making head- 
way. But I think we all know that this country 
still has some significant challenges, espe- 
cially in the health field. And if we think 
about what we want America to be like in 
the 21st century, the health of our people 
and especially the health of our children 
must be paramount in our thinking, in our 
vision, and in our efforts. That’s why, a year 
ago, I worked with the FDA, and we 
launched this nationwide effort to protect 
our children from the dangers of tobacco by 
reducing youth access to tobacco products, 
by preventing companies from advertising to 
our children. 

The purpose of the FDA rule was to re- 
duce youth smoking by 50 percent within 7 
years. Earlier this year, a Federal judge in 
North Carolina said that the FDA has the 
authority to regulate tobacco products to pro- 
tect the health of our children. There have 
also been other examples of litigation 
progress, as you know, brought by private 
plaintiffs and by the attorneys general. Now, 
these victories for public health drove the to- 
bacco companies to the bargaining table. 
They extracted concessions that would have 
been literally unthinkable just a short time 
ago. 

I want to say a special word of thanks to 
the attorneys general and the other parties 
who worked hard to negotiate this settle- 
ment. Everyone knows we would not be here 
had it not been for their foresight, their de- 
termination, and their relentless efforts. 

Now we have this unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to enact comprehensive tobacco legis- 
lation, working with all the parties involved, 
the Members of Congress, the attorneys gen- 
eral, the representatives of injured parties, 
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the public health community, the tobacco 
farmers, and others. We have moved from 
confrontation and denial and inertia to the 
brink of action on behalf of our children, and 
that is all to the good. 

Today I want to challenge Congress to 
build on this historic opportunity by passing 
sweeping tobacco legislation that has one 
goal in mind: the dramatic reduction of teen 
smoking. In the coming weeks I will invite 
congressional leaders from both parties to 
the White House to launch a bipartisan effort 
to enact such legislation. 

There are five key elements that must be 
at the heart of any national tobacco legisla- 
tion. Reducing teen smoking has always been 
America’s bottom line. It must be the indus- 
try’s bottom line. That is why I believe the 
first thing any tobacco legislation must in- 
clude is a comprehensive plan to reduce teen 
smoking, including tough penalties. These 
penalties should be non-tax-deductible, un- 
capped, and escalating to give the tobacco 
industry the strongest possible incentive to 
stop targeting children as new customers. 

One of the surest ways of reducing youth 
smoking is to increase the price of cigarettes. 
Today I call for a combination of industry 
payments and penalties to increase the price 
of cigarettes by up to a dollar and a half a 
pack over the next decade, as needed, to 
meet our youth reduction targets. And I call 
upon the House to follow that lead of the 
United States Senate and repeal the provi- 
sion giving the tobacco industry a $50 billion 
tax credit. 

Second, any legislation must affirm the full 
authority of the FDA to regulate tobacco 
products. I believe the FDA’s jurisdiction 
over tobacco products must be as strong and 
effective as its authority over drugs and de- 
vices. In particular, legislation cannot impose 
any special procedural hurdles on the FDA’s 
regulation of tobacco products. 

Third, effective legislation must include 
measures to hold the industry accountable, 
especially in any efforts to market products 
to children, while insisting on changes in the 
way it does business. I ask the industry again 
to make a voluntary commitment to stop ad- 
vertising to children. And I call upon Con- 
gress to pass legislation providing for broad 
document disclosure so that the public can 
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learn everything the tobacco companies 
know about the health effects of their prod- 
ucts and their attempts to market to our chil- 
dren. 

Fourth, Federal tobacco legislation must 
aim not only to reduce youth smoking but 
to meet other health goals as well. These in- 
clude the reduction of secondhand smoke, 
the expansion of smoking prevention and ces- 
sation programs, the strengthening of inter- 
national efforts to control tobacco, and the 
provision of funds for medical research and 
other important health objectives. We must 
build on the bipartisan agreement to fund 
children’s health care in the recent balanced 
budget. 

And finally, any tobacco legislation must 
protect tobacco farmers and their commu- 
nities. We know that tobacco farmers are 
honest, hard-working people, most of whom 
live and work on small, family-owned farms. 
In some States, entire communities rely on 
income from the tobacco crop. Any legisla- 
tion must protect these farmers, their fami- 
lies, and their communities from loss of in- 
come. 

Let me say in closing, I want to thank the 
Vice President, especially, who cares so pas- 
sionately about this issue. He’s played a key 
role in our efforts to protect our children 
from the dangers of tobacco. I’ve asked him 
to take the lead in building broad bipartisan 
support around the country for our plan. I 
also want to thank Secretary Shalala, Sec- 
retary Glickman and Bruce Reed, and all 
those who work so hard on our administra- 
tion’s analysis of the proposed settlement and 
where we are. 

And finally, let me say again, we wouldn't 
be here if it weren't for all the people in 
this room and the countless others they rep- 
resent around the country. To me, this is not 
about money. It is not about how much 
money we can extract from the tobacco in- 
dustry. It is about fulfilling our duties as par- 
ents and responsible adults to protect our 
children and to build the future of this coun- 
try. We are doing everything we can in this 
administration to give parents the tools they 
need to raise their children, but parents have 
to be our partners as well. If this is not just 
about money, we have to recognize that even 
beyond the tobacco company and all of us 
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in this room, every parent in America has 
a responsibility to talk to their children about 
the dangers of tobacco, illegal drugs, and 
other things that can hurt them. We know 
if we have strong parental responsibility here, 
they can make a great deal of difference in 
protecting our children as well. 

If we take responsibility, if we pass this 
legislation, if we do what we should here, 


if the tobacco industry will work with us, if 


other Members of Congress in both parties 
will work with us, we will have gone a very 
long way toward creating the state of health 
for our children that will make America an 
even greater nation in the new century. 


Thank you. 


Congressional Action 


Q. Mr. President, what are the chances 
of the Congress adopting your policy? And 
why is the industry so conspicuously absent? 

The President. Well, first of all, I was en- 
couraged by some of the comments that were 
made by some industry representatives. I 


think that they know that they have to have 
Federal legislation. They have an interest in 
that as well. And I would hope that they 
would be willing to work with us. But we 
cannot have the FDA crippled here, and we 
have to have real and meaningful penalties 
if the targets for youth smoking are not met. 
And so I feel very good about that. 

I think the Congres ss—I think it’s highly 
likely that they will take action. When they 
take action de »pends, I think, upon when they 
can work through the issues for themselves 
and how they decide how to divide up the 
work among the committees. But it’s not too 
soon to start. We could have hearings on this 
fairly soon, and I would hope to work with 
the C Dongress to develop a bill that would em- 
body these principles. 


Tobacco Industry 


Q. Mr. President, you haven't said what 
you're willing to agree to for the tobacco in- 
dustry. Are you willing to agree to immunity 
from future liability? 

The President. Well, I don’t think they've 
asked for future liability, I think they've 
asked for immunity from liability for past 
suits. And the question there would be, what 
are they willing to agree to? They need to 
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come and meet with us. We need to discuss 
it, and we need to see whether we can em- 
body these five principles. These are the 
things I’m interested in. 

To me, I'll say again, this is not primarily 
about money. This is about changing the be- 
havior of the United States, both the behav- 
ior of the tobacco companies, the behavior 
of the American people, the future behavior 
of our children. I’m trying to create an envi- 
ronment here with these five principles that 
I believe would achieve that. And if they 
want to be our partners in it, I think we can 
get there. And I hope they will be. 


Price of Presidential Involvement 

Q. Are you willing to put your prestige on 
the line to ensure that this becomes law? 

The President. Well, I think my personal 
prestige on this has been on the line for more 
than a year now. [Laughter] There for a 
while, I thought more than my prestige was 
on the line. [Laughter] You know, for a per- 
son involved in public life in Washington 
today, personal prestige may be an 
oxymoron. [Laughter] But at least you still 
have your neck most days. 

Q. What do you say to the people 


Tobacco Farmers 


Q. [Inaudible|—protect the well-being of 
tobacco farmers—-sounds like you’re going to 
take away their livelihood. : 

The President. Well, there are a number 
of things which can be done, and I don’t want 
to get into the details. Secretary Glickman 
can talk about it. But we have had farmers 
in various sectors in our agriculture society 
facing constricted incomes before, and we 
have done things which helped them. There 
was a—for example, I remember a few years 
ago something that affected dairy farmers in 
my State. There was a massive buy-out pro- 
gram for dairy farmers, and in a lot of States 
like Arkansas, there were any number of 
small farmers that were having a very difficult 
time whc had a chance to start their life on 
a different basis. 

I don’t want to minimize this. Tobacco has 
a very high return per acre. So it’s not a sim- 
ple thing. You can’t just say to a tobacco 
farmer to go plant soybeans, even if the soil 
will hold them. This is, from an agricultural 
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point of view, economically complex. But 
nonetheless, we have a responsibility to these 
people. They haven’t done anything wrong. 
They haven’t done anything illegal. They're 
good, hard-working, tax-paying citizens, and 
they have not caused this problem. And we 
cannot let them, their families, or their com- 
munities just be crippled and broken by this. 
And I don’t think any member of the public 
health community wants to do that. And the 
Agriculture Department and I am personally 
very committed to this part—to me, this is 
one of the five things we have to do. 

We're trying to change America and make 
everybody whole. And they deserve a chance 
to have their lives and be made whole and 
go on with the future as well, and I’m deter- 
mined to see that they're a part of this. 


Tobacco Agreement 


Q. What do you say to the attorneys who 
thought this was a good deal and very proudly 
proclaimed it? 

The President. Well, first of all, they were 
a part of all these ongoing reviews. Every- 
body was heard in this review process. And 
secondly, they all recognize, too, that this 
agreement has to be ratified by Congress. 
The tobacco companies recognize that. That 
means that all of us who are part of that proc- 
ess are, in effect, parties to this case, too. 
And that’s the way you need to look at this. 
We're building on their deal. We're not re- 
jecting their agreement. We're building on 
it. We're not rejecting what the attorneys 


general did. We're building on it. Look, if 


it hadn’t been for what they did, we wouldn’t 
be here. 

I realize that there were two great things 
that started this. One is what Dr. Kessler and 
what we did at the FDA, and the fact that 
our administration was the first one ever will- 
ing to take this on. The other was the actions 
by the attorneys general and the private law- 
suits that got the disclosure of the documents 
that created a total change in the public atti- 
tude and the public efforts here. 

And then long before that, there were the 
efforts of all of these people here from the 
public health community who have been tell- 
ing us all this for years. And they had the 
public primed for it. Then, the lawsuits 
brought about the disclosures, and then the 
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FDA was moving. Those three things to- 
gether, I think—and of course, now there 
have been a lot of congressional hearings. 
Representative Waxman had a full head of 
hair when he came to Congress before he 
started. [Laughter] And so I think you've got 
to give—to me, we're building on this 
progress, and that’s the way you have to look 
at this. We are trying to do the best thing 
for the country in a way that is consistent 
with the agreement they made. We're build- 
ing on the agreement. We're not tearing it 
down. We're building on it. And I think we 
can get legislation that will reflect it. 
Thank you. 


Military Air Crashes 


Q. What do you think about the string of 
air crashes, Mr. President, that have hap- 
pened—Bosnia, the German representative 
that was killed? 

The President. It’s a terrible thing. We 
don’t have all the facts yet. I was briefed early 
this morning on it, and obviously, I’m pro- 
foundly concerned for the diplomat and the 
people that were on the aircraft and their 
families. But I can’t comment on the facts 
of it until we absolutely know what the facts 
are. 

Q. What about the other crashes? 

The President. 1 must say, we're mak- 
ing—on balance, we're making some 
progress in Bosnia again. The events of the 
last several weeks are hopeful for the peace 
process and the Dayton Accord. 

Q. What about the other air crashes here 
in this country, this string of air accidents? 
What do you have to say about the air safety, 
and what are you going to be doing about 
that? 

The President. | had a talk with the Sec- 
retary of Defense about them the day before 
yesterday, and I think we have to, first of 
all, analyze each and every one to see wheth- 
er there is some pattern that would require 
some kind of review by the Air Force or 
whether it’s just an unfortunate stream of co- 
incidences that they all happened at the same 
time. I noted one that I learned about this 
morning involved Air National Guard planes, 
for example. That may or may not have any- 
thing to do with any problem with planes or 
anything like that. 
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I wouldn’t over—jump to conclusions 
about this. Remember, every year—I try to 
say this once a year, sO I want to say it now— 
it is easy for the American people to forget 
the risks that our men and women in uniform 
undertake. Every year we lose a couple hun- 
dred people serving the United States in the 
military in peacetime. It is dangerous work. 
They have to be well-trained. They have to 
be skilled. They have to be brave. It is a dif- 
ficult thing. I am heartsick about the plane 
we are missing off the coast of Africa that 
took a demining team in there to continue 
our work against landmines. 

But I don’t want you to jump to a conclu- 
sion that there is something wrong because 
all these things occurred within a short space 
of time because, if you look over the course 
of a year, we may go months and months 
and months and nothing happens, but over 
the course of a year, we lose a significant 
number of people every year who serve our 
country in uniform because of the inherent 
risks involved in what they do. 

We will do everything we can to make sure 
that they're as safe as possible, and if there 
is a pattern here that has to be looked into 
on air safety, you can be sure that the Air 
Force will do that. 

Thank you. 


Chelsea 


Q. Are you dreading Chelsea leaving home 
tomorrow? 

The President. Yes. This morning—the 
first thing I did this morning was go look 
through the boxes and make sure we had all 
the right things in the right boxes. [Laughter] 
But there’s nothing I can do about it now. 
[Laughter] That’s what you raise them for. 
I’m happy and sad at the same time. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:55 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks on Landmines and an 
Exchange With Reporters 


September 17, 1997 


The President. Thank you very much. I 
want to talk now about what the United 
States has done and what we will continue 
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to do to lead the world toward the elimi- 
nation of antipersonnel landmines. 

Every year, landmines kill or maim more 
than 25,000 people—children, women, farm- 
ers peacefully going about their business. 
That is why, since I called for the global 
elimination of landmines in 1994, the United 
States has been at the forefront of the effort 
to ban them, not just in words but in actual, 
concrete deeds. 

Eighteen months ago, I ordered a ban on 
the most dangerous types of landmines, those 
that remain active and dangerous long after 
soldiers have left the scene. These are the 
mines that are causing all the damage around 
the world today. These hidden killers prey 
on innocent civilians. They are responsible 
for the horrific mutilation of children from 
Angola to Cambodia to Bosnia. 

In the months since I ordered that ban, 
the United States has destroyed 14 million 
of these landmines. By 1999, we will have 
destroyed all the rest in our stockpiles, an- 
other 14% million, with the exception of our 
mines at the demilitarized zone in Korea, the 
cold war’s last frontier. 

The United States has also led the world 
in the effort to remove existing landmines, 
again not with talk but with action that has 
saved lives. Since 1993, we have devoted 
$153 million to this cause. Our experts have 
helped to remove mines from the ground in 
15 nations. They have trained and equipped 
roughly one-quarter of all the people who 
work at this effort around the world. 

These efforts are paying off. In the areas 
of Cambodia where we've been active, the 
death rates for landmines has dropped by 
one-half. In Namibia, the casualty rate has 
fallen 90 percent. These efforts do not come 
without real cost and sacrifice. The C-141 
plane that went down in that terrible collision 
off the coast of Africa on Monday, in which 
nine Air Force crew members were lost, had 
just carried a unit of special forces demining 
experts to Namibia. 

Last month I instructed a U.S. team to join 
negotiations then underway in Oslo to ban 
all antipersonnel landmines. Our negotiators 
worked tirelessly to reach an agreement we 
could sign. Unfortunately, as it is now draft- 
ed, I cannot in good conscience add Ameri- 








ca’s name to that treaty. So let me explain 
why. 

Our Nation has unique responsibilities for 
preserving security and defending peace and 
freedom around the globe. Millions of people 
from Bosnia to Haiti, Korea to the Persian 
Gulf, are safer as a result. And so is every 
American. The men and women who carry 
out that responsibility wear our uniform with 
pride and, as we learned in the last few days, 
at no small risk to themselves. They wear it 
secure in the knowledge, however, that we 
will always, always do everything we can to 
protect our own. 

As Commander in Chief, I will not send 
our soldiers to defend the freedom of our 
people and the freedom of others without 
doing everything we can to make them as 
secure as possible. For that reason, the Unit- 
ed States insisted that two provisions be in- 
cluded in the treaty negotiated at Oslo. First, 
we needed an adequate transition period to 
phase out the antipersonnel mines we now 
use to protect our troops, giving us time to 
devise alternative technologies. Second, we 
needed to preserve the antitank mines we 
rely upon to slow down an enemy's armor 
offensive in a battle situation. 

These two requests are not abstract con- 
siderations. They reflect the very dangerous 
reality we face on the ground as a result of 
our global responsibilities. Take the Korean 
Peninsula. There, our 37,000 troops and their 
South Korean allies face an army of one mil- 
lion North Koreans only 27 miles away from 
Seoul, Korea. They serve there, our troops 
do, in the name and under the direct man- 
date of the international community. In the 
event of an attack, the North’s overwhelming 
numerical advantage can only be countered 
if we can slow down its advance, call in rein- 
forcements, and organize our defense. Our 
antipersonnel mines there are a key part of 
our defense line in Korea. They are deployed 
along a DMZ where there are no villages and 
no civilians. Therefore, they, too, are not cre- 
ating the problem we are trying to address 
in the world. 

We also need antitank mines there to deter 
or stop an armored assault against our troops, 
the kind of attack our adversaries would be 
most likely to launch. These antitank mines 
self-destruct, or deactivate themselves when 
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the battle is over, and therefore, they pose 
little risk to civilians. We will continue to seek 
to deter a war that would cost countless lives. 
But no one should expect our people to ex- 
pose our Armed Forces to unacceptable 
risks. 

Now, we were not able to gain sufficient 
support for these two requests. The final 
treaty failed to include a transition period 
during which we could safely phase out our 
antipersonnel landmines, including in Korea. 
And the treaty would have banned the anti- 
tank mines our troops rely on from the out- 
skirts of Seoul to the desert border of Iraq 
and Kuwait, and this in spite of the fact that 
other nations’ antitank systems are explicitly 
permitted under the treaty. 

We went the extra mile and beyond to sign 
this treaty. And again, I want to thank Sec- 
retary Cohen and General Shalikashvili and 
especially I'd like to thank General Ralston 
for the enormous effort that was made and 
the changes in positions and the modifica- 
tions in positions that the Joint Chiefs made, 
not once but 3 times, to try to move our 
country closer to other countries so that in 
good faith we could sign this treaty. 

But there is a line that I simply cannot 
cross, and that line is the safety and security 
of our men and women in uniform. America 
will continue to lead in ending the use of 
all antipersonnel mines. The offer we made 
at Oslo remains on the table. We stand ready 
to sign a treaty that meets our fundamental 
and unique security requirements. With an 
adequate transition period to a world free of 
antipersonnel landmines, this goal is within 
reach. 

As further evidence of our commitment, 
I am announcing today a series of steps 
America will take on its own to advance our 
efforts to rid the world of landmines. First, 
I’m directing the Department of Defense to 
develop alternatives to antipersonnel land- 
mines so that by the year 2003 we can end 
even the use of self-destruct landmines, that 
is, those, again, that are not causing the prob- 
lem today because they destroy themselves 
on their own after a short period of time. 
We want to end even the use of these land- 
mines, everywhere but Korea. 

As for Korea, my directive calls for alter- 
natives to be ready by 2006, the time period 
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for which we were negotiating in Oslo. By 
setting these deadlines, we will speed the de- 
velopment of new technologies that I asked 
the Pentagon to start working on last year. 
In short, this program will eliminate all anti- 
personnel landmines from America’s arsenal. 

Second, former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff David Jones has agreed to be 
a personal adviser to me and to Secretary 
Cohen to help us make sure the job gets 
done. Throughout his career he has dem- 
onstrated a concern for the safety of our 
troops second to none, and in recent years 
he’s been a powerful, eloquent voice for ban- 
ning landmines. There’s no better man for 
the task, and I thank him for accepting it. 

Third, we will significantly increase our 
demining programs. No nation devoies more 
expertise or resources to the problem than 
we do today. Next year, we currently plan 
to provide $68 million for woridwide 
demining efforts, almost as much as the rest 
of the world combined. We will begin 
demining work in as many as eight new coun- 
tries, including Chad, Zimbabwe, and Leb- 
anon. 

But we can, and will, do more. | am pro- 

sing that we increase funding for demining 
j about 25 percent beginning next year. We 
must improve our research and development 
to find new ways to detect, remove, and dis- 
pose of these landmines. We must increase 
assistance to landmine victims to help them 
heal and take their place as productive mem- 
bers of their societies. And we must expand 
our training programs so that nations that are 
plagued by landmines can themselves do 
more to clear away these deadly devices. 
Every mine removed from the ground is an- 
other child potentially saved. 

Fourth, we will redouble our efforts to es- 
tablish serious negotiations for a global anti- 
personnel landmine ban in the conference 
on disarmament in Geneva. We will begin 
by seeking an export ban next year and one 
that applies to the major landmine produc- 
ers, the people who themselves cause tiiese 
problems because they're making and selling 
these landmines—none of them were 
present in Oslo. In the end, we have to get 
them on board, as well. 

I am determined to work closely with the 
Congress, with Senator Leahy, Senator 
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Hagel, and others, to implement this pack- 
age, because 1 think together we can take 
another step in the elimination of landmines 
that will be decisive. 

In that connection, let me say, I had a brief 
visit with Senator Leahy today, and I think 
that there’s no way I can say enough about 
what he has done. He is a genuine worldwide 
leader in this effort. He has been recognized 
around the world. He has worked with us 
very closely, and I thank him. And I’m con- 
fident that we can do more by working to- 
gether. 

I believe, and I think everyone in the Unit- 
ed States and everyone leading the Pentagon 
believes, that every man, woman, and child 
in this world should be able to walk the Earth 
in safety, that we should do everything we 
can to guarantee this right, and we can do 
it while preserving our own ability to secure 
the safety of our troops as they protect free- 
dom around the world. These steps will make 
a major dent. We are working hard, and we 
intend to keep going until the job is done. 

Thank you. 


North and South Korea 


Q. Does that mean the U.S. will not be 
represented at Ottawa? And how much 
threat is there of a famine-stricken North 
Korea being able to invade South Korea 
at this— [inaudible] 1 mean, aren’t they 
starving to death? 

The President. Well, first of all, we've 
done everything we could to prevent them 
from starving to death, you know. I’ve strong- 
ly supported humanitarian food aid to the 
North Koreans. But frankly, it depends on 
how you read the risk. I mean, the tension 
between the two Koreas is still there. They 
have a million troops there. And my ele- 
mental experience in human psychology— 
and I think a lot of our experts in military 
strategies agree that sometimes people are 
most dangerous when they feel most threat- 
ened and most helpless, most frustrated. 

So I would just say to you, the fact that 
they have had some food problems does not 
in any way, in my mind, mitigate the risk. 
And anybody who’s ever been to the DMZ 
and who has ever driven from Seoul to the 
DMZ and seen how short it is and has seen 
a million—you know, the numbers of troops 
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there, and you see our people up there in 
those outposts and how few they are—and 
again I say, these mines are put along the 
DMZ in clearly marked areas to make sure 
that no children will walk across them. There 
is no place like it in the world. 

And let me also say, this is not a unilateral, 
American presence there. We are there 
under an armistice agreement that pro- 
ceeded from the authority of the United Na- 
tions to conduct the Korean war in the first 
place and then to have the armistice. We are 
there fulfilling the worldwide community’s 
responsibility to preserve the peace and safe- 
ty there. 

And it’s very easy if you're not one of those 
Americans in uniform up there, saying, “Oh, 
well, this will never happen. They'll never 
do it.” But you could move a million people 
into Seoul pretty quickly. And no one I know 
believes that under present circumstances, 
with the hostilities that still exist between the 
two countries, that we could do anything to 
stop that if we didn’t have the strong deter- 
rent of the landmines that are in that very 
carefully marked field there. 


United States Action Against Landmines 

Q. Sir, does it pain you to be in the com- 
pany of Russia and China, Iran, Iraq—other 
countries that won't be signing in Ottawa? 

The President. No, we're not in their 
company. It pains me that for whatever rea- 
son—and I understand—I have a lot of sym- 
pathy with a lot of these countries in Ottawa, 
that were in Oslo. I have a lot of sympathy 
with the countries that have, themselves, had 
a lot of people killed from landmines. But 
the argument that I have tried to make to 
them is that what we really have to do—we 
will never solve this problem until we get 
the producers, the people that are making 
these landmines to stop making them, stop 
selling them, and stop using them. That's 
what we have to do. And I believe the United 
States is in a better position to work with 
the rest of the world to get that done than 
nearly any other country. But I don’t feel that 
I'm in their company at all. 

We unilaterally stopped roducing, 
stopped selling, stopped using these land- 
mines. We have unilaterally destroyed a mil- 
lion and a half of them. I imagine that no 
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country in Oslo can make that claim. We’re 
going to destroy another million and a half 
by 1999. I doubt that any country in Oslo 
can inake that claim. 

We have done everything we could. We 
have even said we are going to unilaterally 
give up our self-destruct landmines that do 
not—as far as I know, have not killed a single 
civilian or maimed a single child anywhere 
in the world. And thousands of them have 
been tested. They all self-destructed when 
they were supposed to, except one that was 
an hour late. 

So we are not in their company. I wish 
we could sign the Oslo agreement. I under- 
stand the difficulties of the countries in- 
volved and the emotional feelings surround- 
ing this issue, but we have to have some time 
to deal with our challenge in Korea. And our 
antitank mines, we believe, are more effec- 
tive than other countries’ are, and there is 
an explicit exception for antitank mines that 
is written in such a way that doesn’t cover 
ours. And I could never agree not to have 
antitank weapons, given the kinds of combat 
that our people are likely to be in, in any 
kind of projected scenario, over the next 20 
to 30 years. I couldn’t do it. We have to have 
some resolution of that. It would just be— 
that would be completely irresponsible for 
me to let our people be in combat situations 
without an antitank device that I thought was 
the most effective available. 


Tobacco Legislation 


Q Will you ask Congress to stay in session 
in order to pass tobacco legislation? 

The President. Well, let me just say, what 
I will ask Congress to do is to get into this 
now, bring all a8 parties together, have hear- 
ings as quickly as possible, and move as 
quickly as possible. I think the most impor- 
tant thing is that we make it clear that this 
process is not dead. It’s taken new life. It’s 
gone on to a new step. Congress has to re- 
solve all these jurisdictional questions—how 
many committees in the House, how many 
committees in the Senate, who does what. 
But I’m going to work with them. I a 
to give new life, a new impetus to this by 
the announcement I made today, and I think 
we did. 
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Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Sir, you have the Secretary of State with 
you. What do you think are the next steps 
for the Middle East peace process, and what 
impact will that have on your remarks to the 
U.N. on Monday? 

The President. Well, first of all, I think 
she did a superb job in the Middle East with 
a very difficult circumstance. And I have 
nothing—I could sit here until midnight and 
not give a better synopsis than the one line 
she used in the Middle East where she said, 
“The good news is we made some small 
steps, but we need to take big steps.” And 
that is my—that Secretary Albright distilled 
in that one phrase where I think we are. 

But Mr. Berger and the Secretary and all 
of us, we're putting our heads together. 
We're going to do everything we can to keep 
pushing this. And I have seen some encour- 
aging signs in the last couple of days that 
all the parties realize that they have special 
responsibilities to get this thing back on 
track. And we’re going to look at our options 
and do everything we can. 

But I also say what I’ve said from the be- 
ginning: If you look at all the good things 
that happened early on in my administration 
in the Middle East, the United States facili- 
tated them but did not create them. In the 
end, the peace is for the parties there to 
make, and they have to have the vision and 
the courage and the strength to do it. But 
we're going to do everything we can to try 
to create the conditions in which they can 
succeed and to try to protect them from the 
down sides if they do take risks for peace. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:30 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Message to the Congress on Iran 
September 17, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby report to the Congress on devel- 
opments concerning the national emergency 
with respect to Iran that was declared in Ex- 
ecutive Order 12957 of March 15, 1995, and 
matters relating to the measures in that order 
and in Executive Order 12959 of May 6, 
1995. This report is submitted pursuant to 
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section 204(c) of the International Emer- 
ency Economic Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. 
1703(c) (IEEPA), section 401(c) of the Na- 
tional Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641(c), 
and section 505(c) of the International Secu- 
rity and Development Cooperation Act of 
1985, 22 U.S.C. 2349aa-9(c). This report dis- 
cusses only matters concerning the national 
emergency with respect to Iran that was de- 
clared in Executive Order 12957 and does 
not deal with those relating to the emergency 
declared on November 14, 1979, in connec- 
tion with the hostage crisis. 

1. On March 15, 1995, I issued Executive 
Order 12957 (60 Fed. Reg. 14615, March 17, 
1995) to declare a national emergency with 
respect to Iran pursuant to IEEPA, and to 
prohibit the financing, management, or su- 
pervision by United States persons of the de- 
velopment of Iranian petroleum resources. 
This action was in response to actions and 
policies of the Government of Iran, including 
support for international terrorism, efforts to 
undermine the Middle East peace process, 
and the acquisition of weapons of mass de- 
struction and the means to deliver them. A 
copy of the order was provided to the Speak- 
er of the House and the President of the Sen- 
ate by letter dated March 15, 1995. 

Following the imposition of these restric- 
tions with regard to the development of Ira- 
nian petroleum resources, Iran continued to 
engage in activities that represent a threat 
to the peace and security of all nations, in- 
cluding Iran’s continuing support for inter- 
national terrorism, its support for acts that 
undermine the Middle East peace process, 
and its intensified efforts to acquire weapons 
of mass destruction. On May 6, 1995, I issued 
Executive Order 12959 to further respond 
to the Iranian threat to the national security, 
foreign policy; and economy of the United 
States. 

Executive Order 12959 (60 Fed. Reg. 
24757, May 9, 1995) (1) prohibits exportation 
from the United States to Iran or to the Gov- 
ernment of Iran of goods, technology, or 
services; (2) prohibits the reexportation of 
certain U.S. goods and technology to Iran 
from third countries; (3) prohibits dealings 
by United States persons in goods and serv- 
ices of Iranian origin or owned or controlled 
by the Government of Iran; (4) prohibits new 
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investments by United States persons in Iran 
or in property owned or controlled by the 
Government of Iran; (5) prohibits U.S. com- 
panies and other United States persons from 
approving, facilitating, or financing perform- 
ance by a foreign subsidiary or other entity 
owned or controlled by a United States per- 
son of certain reexport, investment, and trade 
transactions that a United States person is 
prohibited from performing; (6) continues 
the 1987 prohibition on the importation into 
the United States of goods and services of 
Iranian origin; (7) prohibits any transaction 
by a United States person or within the Unit- 
ed States that evades or avoids or attempts 
to violate any prohibition of the order; and 
(8) allowed U.S. companies a 30-day period 
in which to perform trade transactions pursu- 
ant to contracts predating the Executive 
order. 

At the time of signing Executive Order 
12959, I directed the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to authorize, through specific licensing, 
certain transactions, including transactions 
by United States persons related to the Iran- 
United States Claims Tribunal in The Hague, 
established pursuant to the Algiers Accords, 
and related to other international obligations 
and United States Government functions, 
and transactions related to the export of agri- 
cultural commodities pursuant to preexisting 
contracts consistent with section 5712(c) of 
title 7, United States Code. I also directed 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in consultation 
with the Secretary of State, to consider au- 
thorizing United States persons through spe- 
cific licensing to participate in market-based 
swaps of crude oil from the Caspian Sea area 
for Iranian crude oil in support of energy 
projects in Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, and 
Turkmenistan. 

Executive Order 12959 revoked sections 
1 and 2 of Executive Order 12613 of October 
29, 1987, and sections 1 and 2 of Executive 
Order 12957 of March 15, 1995, to the extent 
they are inconsistent with it. A copy of Exec- 
utive Order 12959 was transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House and the President of 
the Senate by letter dated May 6, 1995. 

2. On March 5, 1997, I renewed for an- 
other year the national emergency with re- 
spect to Iran pursuant to IEEPA. This re- 
newal extended the authority for the current 
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comprehensive trade embargo against Iran in 
effect since May 1995. Under these sanc- 
tions, virtually all trade with Iran is prohib- 
ited except for trade in information and in- 
formational materials and certain other lim- 
ited exceptions. 

3. On August 19, 1997, I issued Executive 
Order 13059 in order to clarify the steps 
taken in Executive Order 12957 and Execu- 
tive Order 12959, to confirm that the embar- 
go on Iran prohibits all trade and investment 
activities by United States persons, wherever 
located, and to consolidate in one order the 
various prohibitions previously imposed to 
deal with the national emergency declared 
on March 15, 1995. A copy of Executive 
Order 13059 was transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House and the President of the Senate 
by letter dated August 19, 1997. 

The order prohibits (1) the importation 
into the United States of any goods or serv- 
ices of Iranian origin or owned or controlled 
by the Government of Iran except informa- 
tion or informational material; (2) the expor- 
tation, reexportation, sale, or supply from the 
United States or by a United States person, 
wherever located, of goods, technology, or 
services to Iran or the Government of Iran, 
including knowing transfers to a third coun- 
try for direct or indirect supply, trans- 
shipment, or reexportation to Iran or the 
Government of Iran, or specifically for use 
in the production, commingling with, or in- 
corporation into goods, technology, or serv- 
ices to be supplied, transshipped, or reex- 
ported exclusively or predominantly to Iran 
or the Government of Iran; (3) reexportation 
from a third country of controlled U.S.-origin 
goods, technology, or services by a person 
other than a United States person; (4) pur- 
chase, sale, transport, swap, brokerage, ap- 
proval, financing, facilitation, guarantee, or 
other transactions or dealings by United 
States persons, wherever located, related to 
direct or indirect trade with Iran or the Gov- 
ernment of Iran or to goods or services of 
Iranian origin or owned or controlled by the 
Government of Iran; (5) new investment by 
United States persons in Iran or in property 
or entities owned or controlled by the Gov- 
ernment of Iran; (6) approval, financing, fa- 
cilitation, or guarantee by a United States 
person of any transaction by a foreign person 
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that a United States person would be prohib- 
ited from performing under the embargo; 
and (7) any evasion, avoidance, or attempt 
to violate a prohibition under the order. 

Executive Order 13059 became effective 
at 12:01 a.m., eastern daylight time on Au- 
gust 20, 1997. Revocation of corresponding 
provisions in prior Executive orders does not 
affect the applicability of those provisions, or 
of regulations, licenses, or other administra- 
tive actions taken pursuant to those provi- 
sions, with respect to any transaction or viola- 
tion occurring before the effective date of 
Executive Order 13059. Specific licenses is- 
sued pursuant to prior Executive orders con- 
tinue in effect, unless revoked or amended 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. General li- 
censes, regulations, orders, and directives is- 
sued pursuant to prior orders continue in ef- 
fect, except to the extent inconsistent with 
Executive Order 13059 or otherwise revoked 
or modified by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

4. The Iranian Transactions Regulations, 
31 CFR Part 560 (the “ITR”), were amended 
on April 18, 1997 (62 Fed. Reg. 19670, April 
23, 1997), on July 30, 1997 (62 Fed. Reg. 
41851, August 4, 1997), and on August 25, 
1997 (62 Fed. Reg. 45098, August 25, 1997). 
In April 1997, Section 560.603 was amended 
to require a United States person to file a 
transaction report as to each foreign affiliate 
that engages in reportable oil-related trans- 
actions involving Iran of $1,000,000 or more 
during the calendar quarter. 

In July 1997, sections 560.510(d)(1) and 
(d)(2) were amended to generally license all 
payments of awards against Iran issued by 
the Iran-U.S. Claims Tribunal in The Hague, 
irrespective of the source of funds for pay- 
ment, and to generally license implementa- 
tion (except exports or reexports that are sub- 
ject to export license application require- 
ments of Federal agencies other than the De- 
partment of the Treasury’s Office of Foreign 
Assets Control (OFAC)) as well as payment 
of awards or settlements in cases to which 
the United States Government is a party. 

Sections 560.525(a)(3) and (a)(5)(i) were 
amended to generally license the provision 
of legal services to initiate and conduct U.S. 
court and other domestic legal proceedings 
on behalf of persons in Iran or the Govern- 
ment of Iran and to initiate proceedings to 
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resolve disputes between the Government of 
Iran or an Iranian national and the United 
States or a United States national, notwith- 
standing the prohibition on exportation of 
services to Iran. On August 25, 1997, general 
reporting, record keeping, licensing, and 
other procedural regulations were moved 
from the ITR to a separate part (31 CFR 
Part 501) dealing solely with such procedural 
matters. (62 Fed. Reg. 45098, August 25, 
1997). A copy of these amendments is at- 
tached. 

5. During the current 6-month period, 
OFAC made numerous decisions with re- 
spect to applications for licenses to engage 
in transactions under the ITR, and issued 12 
licenses. The majority of denials were in re- 
sponse to requests to authorize commercial 
exports to Iran—particularly of machinery 
and equipment for various industries—and 
the importation of Iranian-origin goods. The 
licenses issued authorized certain financial 
transactions, including those relating to dis- 
posal of U.S.-owned goods located in Iran 
and extension of, but not payment under, 
standby letters of credit. Pursuant to sections 
3 and 4 of Executive Order 12959 and con- 
sistent with the Iran-Iraq Arms Non-Pro- 
liferation Act of 1992 and other statutory re- 
strictions concerning certain goods and tech- 
nology, including those involved in air-safety 
cases, Treasury continues to consult with the 
Departments of State and Commerce on 
these matters. 

The U.S. financial community continues to 
scrutinize transactions associated with Iran 
and to consult with OFAC about their appro- 
priate handling. Many of these inquiries have 
resulted in investigations into the activities 
of U.S. parties and, where appropriate, the 
initiation of enforcement action. 

6. On March 20, 1997, a seven-count in- 
dictment was returned by a grand jury in the 
District of Maryland against a U.S. resident 
and two Iranian co-conspirators. The March 
indictment superseded a two-count indict- 
ment handed down on February 13, 1997. 
Each indictment charged violations of 
IEEPA and the ITR involving the attempted 
exportation from the United States to Iran 
of sophisticated _ state-of-the-art —_gas 
chromatographs used in the electric power 
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industry, which were prevented from reach- 
ing Iran. 

The U.S. Customs Service has continued 
to effect numerous seizures of Iranian-origin 
merchandise, primarily carpets, for violation 
of the import prohibitions of the ITR. Var- 
ious enforcement actions carried over from 
previous reporting periods are continuing 
and new reports of violations are being ag- 
gressively pursued. Since my last report on 
March 14, 1997, OFAC has collected four 
civil monetary penalties totaling nearly 
$22,000. The violations relate to the unli- 
censed import from or export of goods to 
Iran. Civil penalty action is pending against 
37 companies, financial institutions, and indi- 
viduals for violations of the Regulations. 

7. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from 
March 15 through September 14, 1997, that 
are directly attributable to the exercise of 
powers and authorities conferred by the dec- 
laration of a national emergency with respect 
to Iran are approximately $850,000, most of 
which represent wage and salary costs for 
Federal personnel. Personnel costs were 
largely centered in the Department of the 
Treasury (particularly in the Office of For- 
eign Assets Control, the U.S. Customs Serv- 
ice, the Office of the Under Secretary for 
Enforcement, and the Office of the General 
Counsel), the Department of State (particu- 
larly the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs, the Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs, 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Research, and 
the Office of the Legal Adviser), and the De- 
partment of Commerce (the Bureau of Ex- 
port Administration and the General Coun- 
sel’s Office). 

8. The situation reviewed above continues 
to present an extraordinary and unusual 
threat to the national security, foreign policy, 
and economy of the United States. The dec- 
laration of the national emergency with re- 
spect to Iran contained in Executive Order 
12957 and the comprehensive economic 
sanctions imposed by Executive Order 12959 
underscore the United States Government 
opposition to the actions and policies of the 
Government of Iran, particularly its support 
of international terrorism and its efforts to 
acquire weapons of mass destruction and the 
means to deliver them. The Iranian Trans- 
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actions Regulations issued pursuant to Exec- 
utive Orders 12957 and 12959 continue to 
advance important objectives in promoting 
the nonproliferation and antiterrorism poli- 
cies of the United States. I shall exercise the 
powers at my disposal to deal with these 
problems and will report periodically to the 
Congress on significant developments. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
September 17, 1997. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on Federal 
Advisory Committees 


September 17, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 


As provided by the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act (FACA), as amended (Public Law 
92-463; 5 U.S.C., App. 2, 6(c)), I am submit- 
ting the Twenty-Fifth Annual Report on 
Federal Advisory Committees, covering fiscal 
year 1996. 

The executive branch continues to imple- 
ment my policy of maintaining the number 
of advisory committees within the ceiling of 
534 required by Executive Order 12838 of 
February 10, 1993. As a result, the number 
of discretionary advisory committees (estab- 
lished under general congressional authoriza- 
tions) was held to 501, or 37 percent fewer 
than those 801 committees in existence at 
the beginning of my Administration. Savings 
achieved through elimination of discretionary 
committees during fiscal year 1996 totalled 
$2.5 million. 

Through the advisory committee planning 
process required by Executive Order 12838, 
departments and agencies have worked to 
minimize the total number of advisory com- 
mittees specifically mandated by statute. The 
407 such groups supported at the end of fis- 
cal year 1996 represents a modest 7 percent 
decrease over the 439 in existence at the be- 
ginning of my Administration. However, 
more can be done to assure that the total 
costs to fund these groups in fiscal year 1997, 
or $38.5 million, are dedicated to support 
high-priority public involvement efforts. 
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During fiscal year 1996, the General Serv- 
ices Administration (GSA) initiated a process 
for collaborating with executive departments 
and agencies to increase public participation 
opportunities at all levels of American soci- 
ety. Building upon my Administration’s com- 
mitment to expand access to Federal 
decisionmakers, managers at all levels will be 
provided with more timely guidance that in- 
cludes enhanced options for achieving objec- 
tives, better training, and exposure to a vari- 
ety of tools and techniques, which when used 
in conjunction with advisory committees, 
offer additional flexibility to address a wide 
variety of public participation needs. 

Actions to broaden the scope and effec- 
tiveness of public participation within the 
Federal sector will continue during fiscal 
year 1997. During the year, GSA will develop 
newly updated guidance implementing 
FACA. At the same time, GSA will continue 
to support and work closely with such agen- 
cies as the Council on Environmental Quality 
and the Departments of Agriculture and the 
Interior to align its efforts with key Adminis- 
tration policies relating to ecosystem and 
land management priorities. 

My Administration will continue to work 
with the Congress to assure that all advisory 
committees that are required by statute are 
regularly reviewed through the congressional 
reauthorization process and that remaining 
committees are instrumental in achieving na- 
tional interests. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
September 17, 1997. 


Remarks on the 50th Anniversary of 
the United States Air Force in 
Arlington, Virginia 

September 18, 1997 


Thank you very much. Secretary Cohen, 
Secretary Widnall, General Eberhart, Chap- 
lain Denlinger, Chief Benkin, to the Air 
Force Band, the Air Force Academy Cadet 
Chorale, the friends and families, especially 
the men and women of the United States 
Air Force. I'm delighted to be here as we 
celebrate this 50th anniversary of the best 
air force in the world. 
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Secretary Widnall thanked me for coming 
to your 50th birthday party. Actually, I thank 
you for having me. Ever since I turned 50 
myself, I've been looking for all the company 
I can find. [Laughter] And since I can’t run 
for office anymore, Secretary Cohen, I'm 
glad to come here and have this crowd you 
raised for me. I appreciate it very much. 
[Laughter] 

Ladies and gentlemen, 50 years ago, when 
our Nation emerged from the crucible of 
World War II, we faced a political and mili- 
tary landscape that had been forever 
changed. Our European allies were dev- 
astated, the Iron Curtain was descending, the 
values for which we had fought so dearly 
seemed under siege from Europe to Asia. At 
that moment, only the United States had the 
strength to uphold the struggle for freedom 
around the world. And though our people 
were eager to turn their energies back home, 
we rose to the awesome responsibility at 
hand, creating the institutions that would 
protect our security and promote the cause 
of liberty and peace and eventually enable 
us to prevail in the cold war and enjoy the 
conditions that exist today, when, for the first 
time in human history, more than one-half 
the people on this planet live under govern- 
ments of their own choosing. 

In 1947, 50 years ago, the 4 essential play- 
ers in that struggle came to life: the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the National Security 
Council, the Department of Defense, and 
the United States Air Force. For the record, 
I think it should be noted that President Tru- 
man signed this act aboard his so-called “Sa- 
cred Cow,” the C-—54 Presidential aircraft 
that served back then as Air Force One. In 
case you're wondering, President Truman 
was just like me; he didn’t have an escape 
pod on his plane either. [Laughter] I might 
say, as long as the Air Force is flying me, 
I don’t feel the need for a way out. 

Fifty years later, our Air Force remains a 
world-class force without peer, thanks to the 
extraordinary men and women who serve in 
it. Your soaring spirit, your dedication, your 
skill have helped America to master the skies. 
You've made us more secure. You’ve made 
the world a safer place. 

We have seen your courage and expertise 
in time of war. We have seen your compas- 
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sion and sacrifice in time of peace. We have 
seen the around-the-clock flights of the Ber- 
lin airlift. We saw you in Mig Alley in Korea. 
We saw the longest humanitarian airlift in 
history during the war in Bosnia. We saw you 
in the skies over Baghdad in Desert Storm. 
And just a few days ago, we saw the nine 
crewmembers of the C-141 perish off the 
coast of Africa after carrying a team of ex- 
perts to help support our demining efforts 
in Namibia. 

We have seen you rise to the challenges 
of our time, from the development of the 
air expeditionary forces that give me an in- 
valuable tool in time of crisis, to last week’s 
deployment of Commando Solo aircraft to 
help prevent the enemies of peace in Bosnia 
from sabotaging the Dayton agreement. 

We have seen your vision and commitment 
to excel as you sharpen your technological 
edge to dominate the battlefields of the fu- 
ture. And perhaps most important, we see 
in the 12 outstanding Airmen of the Year the 
best traditions, the best hope, and the bright- 
est future of the Air Force, the leadership 
and talent and dedication that make you sec- 
ond to none. 

I want you to know on behalf of all Ameri- 
cans, I am proud of them and proud of all 
of you who serve in the United States Air 
Force. To the pilots, the flight crews, the Red 
Horse engineers, the technicians, the secu- 
rity police, the space and missile operators, 
all who contribute to the strength of America 
in the skies, and to all the families who sup- 
port you, our Nation is profoundly grateful. 

Today is a well-earned day of celebration 
for your golden legacy of achievement. But 
as you know better than anyone, there is 
never a day of rest. We pay tribute to the 
last 50 years with a determination to look to 
our Air Force men and women to help us 
meet the challenges of the next 50 years. We 
know we can always count on you; we always 
have. Aim high, and reach for new horizons. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:50 p.m. in the 
Courtyard at the Pentagon. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Gen. Ralph Eberhart, USAF, Vice Chief 
of the Air Force; Maj. Gen. William J. Denlinger, 
USAF, Chief of Chaplains; and Chief Master Sar- 
gent of the Air Force Eric Benkin, USAF. 


Statement on the Helicopter 
Tragedy in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
September 18, 1997 


I am deeply saddened by the deaths in 
Bosnia yesterday of five dedicated Americans 
serving the cause of peace. David Kriskovich, 
Deputy Commissioner of the International 
Police Task Force (IPTF); Leah Melnick, 
Human Rights Officer with the Office of the 
High Representative; Livio Beccaccio, Senior 
Advisor to Deputy Commissioner Kriskovich; 
Marvin Padgett, IPTF Training Coordinator 
and Police Monitors; and William Nesbitt, 
Bosnia Program Manager for the Justice De- 
partment’s International Criminal Investiga- 
tive Training Assistance Program (ICITAP) 
perished when a UN helicopter crashed on 
its way from Sarajevo to Bugojno and Brcko. 

Also lost in this tragic accident were five 
German citizens, including Ambassador 
Gerd Wagner, Senior Deputy High Rep- 
resentative, as well as a British and a Polish 
citizen. 

These men and this woman were serving 
the cause of peace and reconciliation, dedi- 
cated to building under exceptionally dif- 
ficult circumstances what was envisioned at 
Dayton almost 2 years ago. The selfless com- 
mitment of such talented people is inspiring. 
We are determined to carry forward their 
vital work. 

My heartfelt sympathy is extended to the 
Kriskovich, Melnick, Beccaccio, Padgett, and 
Nesbitt families as well as the families of 
their colleagues. May they take comfort in 
the good works of their loved ones, for as 
the scripture tells us, “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children 
of God.” 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting Australia-United States 
Mutual Assistance in Criminal 
Matters Treaty and Documentation 
September 19, 1997 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
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the Government of Australia on Mutual As- 
sistance in Criminal Matters, signed at Wash- 
ington on April 30, 1997, and a related ex- 
change of diplomatic notes signed the same 
date. I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to the Treaty. 

The Treaty is one of a series of modern 
mutual legal assistance treaties being nego- 
tiated by the United States in order to 
counter criminal activities more effectively. 
The Treaty should be an effective tool to as- 
sist in the prosecution of a wide variety of 
crimes, including drug trafficking offenses, 
terrorism and other violent crime, money 
laundering and other “white-collar” crime. 
The Treaty is self-executing. 

The Treaty provides for a broad range of 
cooperation in criminal matters. Mutual as- 
sistance available under the Treaty includes: 
taking testimony or statements of persons; 
providing documents, records, and other arti- 
cles of evidence; serving documents; locating 
or identifying persons; transferring persons 
in custody for testimony or other purposes; 
executing requests for searches and seizures 
and for restitution; immobilizing instrumen- 
talities and proceeds of crime; assisting in 
proceedings related to forfeiture or 
confiscation; and rendering any other form 
of assistance not prohibited by the laws of 
the Requested State. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty and 
related exchange of notes, and give its advice 
and consent to ratification. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
September 18, 1997. 


NOTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on September 19. 


Statement on the Study by the 
Center to Prevent Handgun Violence 
September 19, 1997 


Today’s study released by the Center to 
Prevent Handgun Violence confirms what we 
have known all along: that the Brady law is 
helping to keep guns out of the hands of 


criminals. The study also gives us more good 
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news about the Brady law—that it has 
worked to help disrupt illegal gun trafficking 
patterns, making it more difficult for gun 
traffickers to do business. 

While States are no longer required to 
conduct Brady background checks in light of 
the Supreme Court’s recent decision, I am 
pleased that State and local law enforcement 
agencies around the country are overwhelm- 
ingly continuing to do these checks on a vol- 
untary basis. Our goal remains unchanged: 
no background check, no handgun purchase. 

I have pledged to do everything in my 
power to make sure that we continue to keep 
handguns out of the hands of criminals—in- 
cluding extending Brady background checks 
to violent juveniles who should not be able 
to buy a gun on their 21st birthday. Today’s 
study further makes the case that for the 
safety of our communities and of all Ameri- 
cans, Brady background checks must con- 
tinue. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





September 15 

In the afternoon, the President met in the 
Cabinet Room with leaders of environmental 
organizations to discuss climate change. 

The White House announced that the 
President intends to nominate Gloria Tristani 
to be a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 


September 16 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Langley, VA, and in the afternoon, he re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Terrence J. Brown to be Assistant 
Administrator for Management at the Agen- 
cy for International Development. 
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The President announced his intention to 
nominate Jerry MacArthur Hultin to be 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate F. Whitten Peters to be Under 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

The White House announced that the 
President will meet with the spiritual leader 
of the Orthodox Christian Church, Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarch Bartholomew, at the White 
House on October 22. 


September 17 


The President declared a major disaster in 
Illinois and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe thunderstorms and 
flash flooding August 16-17. 


September 18 


In the evening, the President and Hillary 
and Chelsea Clinton traveled to Palo Alto, 
CA. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate M. John Berry to be Secretary for 
Policy, Management, and Budget at the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Paul R. Carey and Laura S. Unger 
to be Commissioners to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Jeffrey Jaffe, Mayor Sharon Sayles 
Belton of Minneapolis, MN, and Joseph 
Holmes as members to the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the President’s Commission on 
Critical Infrastructure Protection. 


September 19 


In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
and Chelsea Clinton attended the Stanford 
University convocation ceremony on the 
main quad of the campus. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Seth P. Waxman to be Solicitor 
General at the Justice Department. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations for For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted September 15 


Katharine G. Abraham, 

of Iowa, to be Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labor, for a term 
of 4 years (reappointment). 


Corinne Claiborne Boggs, 

of Louisiana, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Holy See. 


Stephen W. Bosworth, 

of Connecticut, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Korea. 


Susan Robinson King, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, vice Susan Robinson 
King, resigned. 


Joseph A. Presel, 

of Rhode Island, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Uzbekistan. 


Richard W. Story, 

of Georgia, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Northern District of Georgia, vice William 
C. O’Kelley, retired. 


Submitted September 17 


Jerry MacArthur Hultin, 
of Virginia, to be Under Secretary of the 
Navy, vice Richard Danzig, resigned. 


Gloria Tristani, 

of New Mexico, to be a member of ihe Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring June 30, 1998, 
vice Reed E. Hundt, resigned. 
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Gloria Tristani, 

of New Mexico, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for a term 
of 5 years from July 1, 1998 (reappointment). 


Submitted September 18 


Paul R. Carey, 

of New York, to be a member of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission for the term 
expiring June 5, 2002, vice Steven Mark Hart 
Wallman, term expired. 


Jose Gerardo Troncoso, 

of Nevada, to be U.S. Marshal for the District 
of Nevada for the term of 4 years, vice Her- 
bert Lee Brown. 


Laura S. Unger, 

of New York, to be a member of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission for the term 
expiring June 5, 2001, vice J. Carter Beese, 
Jr., resigned. 


Withdrawn September 18 

William F. Weld, 

of Massachusetts, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Mexico, which was sent 
to the Senate on July 23, 1997. 

Submitted September 19 


M. John Berry, 


of Marvland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 


the Interior, vice Bonnie R. Cohen. 


Terrence J. Brown, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Career Minister, to 
be an Assistant Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development, vice Larry E. 
Byrne, resigned. 


Mary Ann Cohen, 

of California, to be a Judge of the U.S. Tax 
Court for a term of 15 years after she takes 
office (reappointment). 


Seth Waxman, 
of the District of Columbia, to be Solicitor 
General of the U.S., vice Drew S. Days III, 


resigned. 
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H.R. 1866 / Public Law 105-43 
Need-Based Educational Aid Antitrust Pro- 
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